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BOOK II. — continued. 



CHAPTER III. 



PITOU. 



Late in the afternoon of the following day, 
which was Sunday, a man, not wholly un- 
known to our readers, entered the garden of 
the Tuileries by the western gate, and slowly 
sauntering with an air of moody preoccupation 
towards the more secluded part of the en- 
closure, seated himself at last in the shade of 
an old chestnut tree. He clearly was not a 
holiday-maker ; he had avoided the crowded 
paths, he gave no heed to the music, he 
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looked troubled and worn, and sat with his 
head bent forward, and his eyes cast upon the 
ground, tracing unmeaning shapes in the gravel 
with a walking-stick. Occasionally a child 
came screaming by, pursued by its nurse ; or 
a boy scampering after his ball ; otherwise 
his reveries were not disturbed, until the rustle 
of a dress caused him to look up, and his 
eyes rested upon a ripe little figure in a muslin 
dress, a quantity of golden hair, a pair of re- 
proachful blue eyes, and an extended hand, 
mignonne and beautifully gloved. 

" Gervaise !" he cried, leaping to his feet ; 
" my own little Gervaise !" 

" Pitou, I won't ! I won't !" she exclaimed. 
There was a dangerous propinquity of rosy 
lips, nevertheless; her little hat suddenly 
became all awry, her hair fell in a golden 
heap upon her shoulders, and she dtd 9 after 
all. 

" Now see what you have done !" she said 
with a gasp. " This is what one gets by 
hunting down wild animals." 



PITOU. 3 

Gervaise was pretty — was a gantiere — and 
.had been for several years devotedly attached 
to Pitou. She had no faults worthy of 
mention in this narrative. She was hQnest, 
truthful and industrious, and a favourite with 
master, associates and a large clientele. She 
attended Mass at St. Roche every Sunday 
morning, repeated her paters in a clear 
silvery tone quite pleasant to hear, and went 
to the confessional whenever she was 
conscious of falling into covetous or other 
equally sinful ways. Of her antecedents 
little could be said. Of family, strictly 
speaking, she had none. Just as Pitou was 
Pitou, so Gervaise was Gervaise ; only that 
she was Mademoiselle Gervaise, which was a 
great deal, after all, as names go in the 
world ; enabling her, as it did, to feel a little 
sorry for Pitou, who had not yet attained to 
the dignity of being called monsieur. Her 
mother had died of consumption and a 
broken heart in a hospital. To society she 
had bequeathed a golden-haired child. Her 
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sole legacy to the child was a letter, from 
which she hoped much good might come in 
the fulness of time — the knowledge of a 
faithless but repentant father, perhaps ; a 
letter from which, alas ! all sense and purport 
had long since been washed by the poor 
woman's tears. From such an unpromising 
beginning, Gervaise had struggled bravely 
upward in the social system, and with such 
good success, that at the date of our story, 
half the Parisian world was familiar with the 
bright face and deft fingers of the little 
ganttire in Rue Neuve-des-Petits-Champs. 

When she had taken a seat beside Pitou, 
she said with a very demure look : 

" Am I not dreadfully pale and thin, Pitou 
dear ?" 

She was as plump and rosy a little woman 
as could be found in all Paris, and he, taking 
with his eyes an approving inventory of her 
charms, said so at once, and with an 
emphasis that afforded her infinite delight 
(tn petto). 
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" Oh ! I am sure of it," she persisted. " I 
am just wasting away through your neglect ; 
but — but — Pitou dear, how white you are ! 
Have you been ill then ?" and she gave a 
sudden frightened look at his face ; " be- 
cause," she pursued, " if you have, I mustn't 
scold you, I suppose." 

" You must never do that, ma petite? he 
rejoined, with a smile. 

<c Oh ! but I meant to do it," she said, 
turning a very earnest face up to his; 
"but of course if you are ill — are you ill, 
darling ?" 

" I have never been better in my life," 
said he. 

" Really !" 

" Parole d'honneur" 

"Then you deserve an awful scolding," 
she rejoined, with adorable severity, " and I 
intend to begin at once. Pitou, you wretch, 
do you know that you have never been to see 
me since the — let me see " 

"Fifth of June," he suggested. 
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" Oh ! ah ! you remember that, do you ? 
now I am not surprised at your looking pale ; 
you have had a rush of remorse to the head, 
perhaps." 

" Come, Gervaise," said Pitou, " Nature 
denied you the gift of sarcasm, and it is use- 
less for you to try and cultivate it Drop 
digressions, and proceed with the business in 
hand, which, I believe, is a sound rating. 
Go on ; we were at the 5th of June, were we 

not ?" 

1 

" Oh ! you admit you deserve it, then. 
Well, I am glad of that," she pursued, with 
a nod of approval ; " now we shall get 



on. 



€t 



Not very fast at this rate, ma tnie" inter- 
posed Pitou. 

" Of course not, if you interrupt me in this 
ridiculous manner. It's impossible for a 
woman to scold when she is interfered with 
at every step." 

" Well," he said, rising, " I shall be lenient 
for once. You want to indulge in a mono- 
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logue, I see. Have your own way; I will 
go and take a stroll through the garden ; 
when you are through, wave your handker- 
chief, and I will come back; but do cut it 
short, that is a good soul, for I have such a 
lot to tell you." 

He was moving away, when Gervaise 
caught him by the arm and pulled him down 
upon the seat again. 

" Why, you wicked fellow, I really believe 
you would have gone away and left me ; and 
Oh, Pitou !" she added, with a gasp, 4t you 
didn't come here to meet anybody else, did 
yotc ?" 

" Nonsense ! nonsense !" 

" If you did, Pitou, I'll go back and break 
my heart; and — no I won't — I'll find her 
and scratch her eyes out, that's what I'll 
do !" 

" Come, come, spitfire, I was only joking ; 
and that scolding humour of yours will grow 
cold if you do not hurry. Here we are still 
at this eternal 5th of June." 
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" That's so ;" and Gervaise showed all her 
teeth. " I am afraid I am a poor termagant, 
after all, but I will try again ;" and the stern- 
ness she at once put on wqs very comical to 
see. " Now let us proceed. You came to 
see me on the 5th of June. Don't laugh, 
Pitou, it is very rude in you, and it puts me 
out. There, that is better; the expression 
makes you look very ugly, but keep it up, 
that's a dear. You came to see me on the 
5th of June, and now it is the — the — 
the " 

" First of August," suggested Pitou. 

" Well, sir, that makes — " and she counted 
up her fingers — " that makes eleven weeks." 

" Oh ! oh ! oh ! what a head for figures !" 

" Be quiet. I'll try again. Well, it's only 
eight Weeks, but it seems eleven, and that's 
just the same thing. Now, sir, where have 
you been all this time ?" 

He sighed and shrugged his shoulders. 

" Oh dear ! what a man ! Has your master 
been unkind to you, Pitou ?" # 
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u Master !" he repeated, " what master ?" 

" The Marquis de Laferriere, of course/' 

" He is not my master." 

" Oh ! Here is a mystery. Who then is 
your master ?" demanded Gervaise, her 
curiosity promptly gaining the mastery over 
every other feeling. 

" Nobody." 

" And when did you leave the Marquis's 
service ?" Gervaise by this time was in quite 
a pant of astonishment. 

" On the 5th of June." 

Her face was a sight now. 

" Well T she said, with a gasp. 

11 Well 1" he repeated. 

" Where, then, have you been ? What 
have you been doing ? Why have you not 
been to see ME ?" all this in a sudden 
burst. 

" Ah ! that is a secret/' said Pitou gravely. 
" A secret," he continued, when Gervaise had 
withdrawn in indignation to the end of the 
bench, and commenced to patter the sand 
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with her feet, " a secret which it is my pur- 
pose to divulge, Gervaise, to you." 

She gave immediate utterance to a subdued 
u Oh!" and flouncing back to her former place, 
said approvingly : 

" That, Pitou, is quite another thing. I 
thought it very strange if you would keep any 
secrets from me" Then, smoothing out her 
dress, folding her hands upon her knees, and 
settling herself generally in the attitude of an 
attentive listener, added : " Begin, Pitou, at 
once." 

" Not so fast, ma mie? he returned, with a 
laugh. " You" will dine with me to-day, I am 
sure. Well, you shall have the secret with 
th£ dessert." 

Gervaise was on her feet in an instant. 

" Delicious I" she exclaimed. " And oh ! 
Pitou, if you wouldn't mind walking up to 
the Rue Neuve-des-Petits-Champs, and ask- 
ing M. Papillon, as a great favour, if I could 
remain out this evening." 

11 Well, and what then, termagant ?" 
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"Oh, nothing — only — there is ' Les Amours 
de Paris ' at the Vari£t£s — such a beautiful 
play, I heard somebody say." 

" Va pour { Les Amours de Paris f come 
along then, vixen," said Pitou, leaping to his 
feet 

It was well that nobody was near, for the 
little hat fell completely off her head this 
time, and rolled beneath the bench. 

A moment later she was dancing along, 
with a ceaseless chatter, toward the Rue de 
Rivoli. In the act of passing through the 
gate, a gentleman glanced at Gervaise, smiled, 
and removed his hat 

" Ha ! then, who is this ?" said Pitou with 
a quick glance of suspicion at Gervaise. 

" A friend of mine," she answered curtly. 

Here was a chance for fun that the feminine 
mind coiild not possibly withstand. 

" Oh, ah ! what is his name ?" 

" The Vicomte d'Harmontal." 

" Diable ! you have aspirations, Gervaise." 

" And you have secrets." 
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" Ah ! voyons done ; a secret I am about to 
disclose." 

" Yes ; but you see, I have no secrets to 
disclose." 

" But this Vicomte ?" 

" He buys his gloves at M. Papillon's, and 
I usually serve him." 

" Well, go on." 

" That does not satisfy you, eh ? 
Well " 

u Ah ! now we shall hear all about it." 

" Pitou, dear, it is so rude to interrupt" 
. " Proceed, then." 

" Well, since you must know, the Vicomte 
and I have had several conversations about a 
girl with whom I was once acquainted, and 
whom he is very anxious to find." 

Pitou began to whistle. 

" Her name," added Gervaise, " was- 
Clichette." * 

" Tiens /" said Pitou, a new interest sud- 
denly kindling in his face. " Clichette, the 
maid of Madame de Laferriere ?" 
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Gervaise stopped, ground her teeth, and, 
for a moment, looked decidedly vixenish. 

" That's just like me," she exclaimed ; " I 
should have been born upon the 1st of April, 
I am such a terrible little fool !" 

" My conscience will not permit me to con- 
tradict you. Go on, Gervaise ; this promises 
to be very interesting." 

" Pitou, I'll remember that. Halt — eyes 
right — keep them on the wall, for there is a 
pretty girl coming. Look at her, and Fll run 
away with old Papillon. Be a good boy, and 
I'll be back in five seconds." 

And away she bounded like a deer, 

before he had time to interpose a word, and 

disappeared through the garden gates 

whence, to his great astonishment, she 

shortly reappeared in company with the 

Vicomte d'Harmontal." 

" Decidedly," thought Pitou, " this staying 
away from a rosy young minx like that for 
two months is a serious business." 

By this time she had arrived, all in a pant, 
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and was pointing at Pitou as at some remark- 

i 

able natural phenomenon. 

" Thafs him/ she said, « that's Pitou P 

" Really and truly Pitou P exclaimed the 
Vicomte joyfully. 

Pitou was confused to the point of being 
reflective over the matter. 

" Well, yes," he said. " Yes, I am 
Pitou/ 1 

" And were recently in the service of the 
Marquis de Laferriere ?" 

"It was a good service, I have no reason 
for denying it. Yes, I was." 

"Then I am simply overjoyed to meet 
you/' rejoined the Vicomte warmly, "and 
Mademoiselle Gervaise here, who is a per- 
sonal friend of mine, and one of the nicest 
little women in Paris, has done me a service 
which I can never sufficiently repay. Why, 
to-morrow I should have had the police 
searching in every hole and corner of the 
city for you P 

Pitou's jaw fell, and he watched the 
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approach of a sergent-de-ville with palpable 
misgivings. As for Gervaise, she bristled up 
in an instant. 

" We find this to be a very flattering atten- 
tion/' she said curtly, " and I begin to recall 
that it was very warm and undignified work • 
running after you in that fashion." 

The Vicomte laughed. 

" If I had gone to all that trouble," he 
explained, " it would only have proved the 
value I put upon Pitou's acquaintance." 

Whereupon Gervaise beamed upon him 
again, and administered to Pitou a gentle 
intimation with her knuckles that he was 
expected to acknowledge the compliment. 

" Thank you, M. le Vicomte," he said, 
intent upon discovering the raison cVHre of 
this curious interview ; " but I do not com- 
prehend why I am honoured in this manner."" 

" Ah ! you don't ? Well, N to be candid, I 
never heard of you until last evening ; you 
may say, however, that you never heard of 
me until now, so that you possess an advan- 
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tage in that respect, after all. However, last 
evening I learned from my valet that you 
were connected with certain events which 
occurred on the 5th of June." 

The colour went out of Pitou's face once 
more, and he glanced uneasily about him in 
every direction. At the same instant Ger- 
vaise gave him a quick, sharp look of inter- 
rogation. 

" I refer," pursued the Vicomte, " to a 
domiciliary visit,* I should take it to have 
been, in the Rye de Picpus." 

Again Pitou gave a hasty and anxious 
look at the passers-by, ' and the Vicomte 
went on : 

" Whatever the object of the visit may have 
been," he said, " I have no further interest in 
the matter than to learn if it had any connec- 
tion, remote or otherwise, with the recent 
disappearance of a lady I greatly esteem." 

Daylight broke in at once upon Pitou's 
mind, and put every disquieting reflection to 
immediate rout. 
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" Ah !" he said, with a deep sigh of relief. 
•' Ah ! yes, now I understand ; you refer to 
the Marquise de Laferriere ?" 

" I do," rejoined the Vicomte earnestly. 
" As Mademoiselle Gervaise will testify, I 
have been searching night and day for a week 
past, to obtain some traces of that unfortunate 
and, I believe, deeply-wronged lady. Do 
you think you can throw any light upon the 
mystery ?" 

By this time Pitou's face fairly beamed 
with satisfaction. 

"This is a strange meeting, M. le 
Vicomte/' he said. " Curiously enough, I 
have been for twenty-four hours engaged in 
. the same search as yourself. From what I 
was able to learn at the Hdtel de Rauville, I 
believed, until now, that I was the only one 
who took this amount of interest in the fate 
of a lady who, I am in a position to prove, 
, has suffered a grievous wrong. You can 
imagine, therefore, how it rejoices my heart 
to find that she is not wholly forsaken in 

VOL. II. 2 1 
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her great trouble. Ah ! Monsieur ! I am 
glad indeed." 

"But have you found any traces of 
her then ?" demanded the Vicomte ex- 
citedly. 

" Happily I possessed a key to the mystery 
which enabled me to solve it without much 
trouble," said Pitou ; " that clue I obtained on 
the night of the 5th of June, and your 
surmises have been in the right direction so 
far as that incident is concerned. Yes, M. le 
Vicomte, I have fpund traces of her, and I 
even know where she is at this minute." 

"Ah! Vive DieuF cried the Vicomte, 
seizing Pitou by the hand ; " you have made 
me the happiest man in France. Is she in 
Paris ?" 

" Yes." 

" And well ?" 

" I think so. Yes." 

" Ah ! this is news ! thank you a thousand 
times, my good fellow I Can you remember 
the address, or would you be obliged to take 
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me to the place ? You see I am a little ex- 
cited, and perhaps a little incoherent ; or 
maybe we had better go somewhere first and 
talk the matter over ; you will doubtless 
have a number of particulars to give me." 

"A great many more than you imagine, 
M. le Vicomte," said Pitou. " My story is 
not only a strange one, but I am afraid will 
prove a terribly long one." 

" Then we had better go at once ; say 

to " and the Vicomte, hesitating, gave a 

sidelong glance at Gervaise, which Pitou 
interpreted into a question as to the 
propriety of her being a party to the 
secret. 

" Oh ! do not fear ! mademoiselle is the 
soul of discretion, I am sure," he hastened to 
say. 

" Fi done ! M. le Vicomte ; would you 
then send me away from Pitou ?" demanded 
Gervaise, with a rueful grimace. 

" Never, mademoiselle," he rejoined, with 
a laugh, " never ! from the appearance of 

21 — 2 
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things, it would be downright cruelty in the 
first place, and then I am satisfied that all the 
secrets in the world would be safe in your 
keeping." 

" As for that," wagging her golden head 
and shrugging her comely shoulders, " well, 
yes — if I once give my solemn word of honour \ 
you know." 

The Vicomte looked at his watch. 

" You have not yet dined, of course ?" he 
said. 

" We are now on our way to the ' Rocher 
de Cancale/ " said Pitou. 

" Very good. Now I propose this ; 
mademoiselle and yourself shall do me the 
honour, then, of being my guests to-day. We 
shall go to V£fours, the chef knows me there, 
and his soles en matelote normande are simply 
delicious. We shall dine, as it were, en 
famille, and Pitou can tell his story over 
a good cigar. What say you, mes en- 
fants ?" 

It was agreed to at once, and in another 
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minute they were trotting off gaily in the 
direction of the Palais Royal. 

As they were entering Vdfours, Gervaise 
suddenly drew back. 

" Oh, pshaw !" she said, " I have lost my 
head again." 

" Ah ! where then ?" demanded the 
Vicomte, imperfectly understanding her, 
and looking down at the pavement. " Was 
it anything valuable ?" he added, shaking up 
a vagrant bit of newspaper with his cane, 
and as Gervaise did not answer, he glanced 
up and found that volatile young person 
leaning against a pillar and holding her sides 
with laughter. 

" Valuable ! oh dear no," she said, tapping 
her forehead with her knuckles ; " it isn't 
worth two sous, really. I forgot all about 
M. Papillon, that is all ; and, you see, I 
cannot remain out this evening without his 
permission. It is but a step from here, by 
way of the Rue Vivienne, and if M. le 
Vicomte will forgive my rudeness and be 
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good enough to wait for five minutes, I shall 
be very thankful." 

When she had disappeared with Pitou 
through the archway, D'Harmontal turned 
on his heel and said : 

" That looks like a long-headed chap, and 
the pert little wench is in love with him, that 
is very plain to see." 
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CHAPTER IV. 



PITOU's STORY. 



A little gilded salon, au premihre ; a table 
immaculate with snowy linen and radiant 
with cut-glass and silver ; an open window 
overlooking the gardens ; long vistas of trees ; 
a thousand white-capped bonnes coming and 
going in the shady paths ; the gleaming of 
cool marble limbs among the roses and 
geraniums of the parterres, a flood of sun- 
shine as of molten gold over it all ; — a waiter 
suddenly appearing at the door with great 
yellow slices of melon ; — this is what greeted 
Gervaise's eyes fifteen minutes later, and 
her little head got into a perfect uproar of 
delight over it all. 
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She took off her hat, hung it up breath- 
lessly, shook out her golden hair, looked first 
at Pitou, then at the Vicomte, and with a 
little ecstatic sigh exclaimed : 

" Is it all a dream ?" 

" I trust not," rejoined D'Harmontal, laugh- 
ing, as he helped her to a slice of melon. 
" I have little confidence in the cuisine of 
dream-land. A ragout of rainbow prisms or 
a haricot of butterflies' wings ! There would 
be a menu for a man with an empty stomach! 
However, we are not in dream-land," he 
added, unfolding his napkin and spreading it 
on his knee. " And now, before dining, 
let us do one thing; let us proclaim the 
Republic." 

" Generally after doing that in these days, 
one does not have a chance to dine except 
in a prison," said Pitou with a grin. 

" A limited Republic, I mean ; when we 
quit the room we can leave it behind with the 
crumbs." 

" Ca ne suffirais pas" persisted Pitou. " It 
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would then have exceeded by half an hour 
the average duration of French Republics. 
By the time one can cry ' Vive la Rfyub — ' 
the ' lique ' is usually pinned in one's throat 
by something sharp and cold — a bayonet, for 
instance/' 

"Are you getting into politics, then ?" asked 
Gervaise, pausing in the midst of a bite at 
her melon, and elevating her eyebrows in the 
direction of the Vicomte. 

u Not at all, mademoiselle. My sugges- 
tion is simply this, that to-day there shall be 
perfect equality between us. Pitou, who, I 
judge from his remarks, is a bit of a Re- 
publican as well as a wit, will condescend, 
for an hour or two, to think himself no 
better than either of us. Do you under- 
stand ?" 

She did not understand. She thought it 
very ludicrous for a Vicomte and a millionaire 
to put himself, even for a few minutes, upon 
a level with a gantiere ; but she nodded her 
head in vigorous acquiescence nevertheless. 

vol. 11. 2\ — 3 
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" It is agreed then ?" 

They were laughing and shaking hands 
over the compact when the waiter reappeared 
with the soup. 

The dinner was excellent. The cham- 
pagne was deliciously frappi> and Gervaise 
drank Chiteau d'Yquem for the first time, 
with a species of awe. 

" I was told," she said, under her breath, 
" that only queens drank Ch&teau d'Yquem." 

Whereupon the Vicomte, saying something 
very trite about the Queen of Hearts, insisted 
on ordering another bottle and drinking, with 
much laughing and blushing and clinking of 
glasses, to her little ladyship in that regal 
capacity. 

" But this is a Republic ; we should not 
drink to a queen," said Pitou reflectively. 

"Well then, to the premilre citoyenne of 
the confederation of hearts. A queen by 
any other name is still a queen." It was an 
unconscious paraphrase ; the Vicomte's know- 
ledge of Shakespeare being limited, like that of 
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most Frenchmen, to " That is the [double t'd} 
questtion." 

The setting sun burned with a roseate 
glow upon the leads and the long line of 
dormers. The leaves of the trees seemed 
drowsy with the heat. Mingled with the 
hum and stir of the multitude below, now 
came the soft strains of a military band. 
The smoke of two cigars soon began to drift 
lazily out of the open window. 

"Now, Pitou, for the story," said the 
Vicomte, throwing himself into a comfortable 
post-prandial attitude. 

"Yes. Well, I shall commence at the 
beginning," said Pitou, launching forth at 
once. " You see, monsieur, I was the valet 
of the Marquis de Laferriere — not exactly 
a valet either, for, without wishing to be 
boastful, I might say that my position was of 
a more intimate and confidential nature, even 
than that enjoyed by his secretary. Indeed, 
had it not been for a will or something of 
that kind, which I never clearly compre- 
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hended, I should have filled that position 
myself. For though I was self-educated, 1 
could have filled it as creditably as Michaud, 
I am sure." 

" Michaud !" said the Vicomte. " Ah, yes! 
I have reason to remember that name." 

" Very well ! it is the name of a scoundrel ; 
now mark my words. Were you also ac- 
quainted with Captain de Laferriere ?" 

" The Marquis's brother who was killed on 
the 6th of June ?" 

" Oh ! ah, he was killed then, wasn't he ?" 

" Yes ; I attended his funeral at St. 
Roche." 

" Well, you must have met him frequently 
in society ; did you like him ?" 

" A smooth-tongued hypocritical villain. 
No, I did not. It was a happy thing for him 
that he got himself so conveniently shot at the 
barricade of the Rue St. Mery. The Govern- 
ment were on the look-out for him, I believe, 
for complicity in the affair of the Rue des 
Prouvaires in February last." 
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" If it was a happy thing for him, he was 
the only one who got any happiness out of 
that business, as you will presently see," 
said Pitou, with a vigorous shrug. " But 
what I was about to remark is this — I always 
believed that Michaud, hating the Marquis 
for a blow he had once received at his hands, 
was secretly in the pay of the brother, and 
served his interest much better than he did 
his master's. Although I mention this in- 
cidentally, as forming no part of my narra- 
tive, I wish you would be good enough , 
nevertheless, to bear it in mind." 

The Vicomte nodded, and Pitou re- 
sumed : 

" You see, monsieur, I came in this wise 
to enter the Marquis's service. One morn- 
ing I chanced to save his bones from breaking, 
in the Place de la Bastille. It was not much 
to do — runaway horses are stopped every day 
— but it was a lucky enough thing, after all, for 
me, for he straightway insisted upon knowing 
my history, which was told in a very few 
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words, and an hour later I found myself 
comfortably installed in his h6tel in the Rue 
de Grenelle. Until then I had lived in a 
garret, and upon the friendliest terms with 
cold and starvation. As I entered the 
h6tel, the servants sniggered and cocked up 
their noses, and I don't wonder at it ; I was 
a most disreputable-looking personage, in a 
red velveteen coat, yellow breeches, and a 
limp and greasy hat " 

" Pitou ! you are deceitful, you never told 
me before that you had been a flunkey/' 
interposed Gervaise, with a grimace. 

" And for the best of reasons, I never had 
been one. I was something much worse, I 
was a prestigiator." 

" Mercy on us ! and what sort of a drekd- 
ful thing is that, Pitou dear ?" 

" Why, a prestigiator is one who swallows 
swords and knives, and other such little trifles 
in the ironmongery way ; chews fire,and boils 
eggs in his mouth " 

" Look here ! the wine is getting into your 
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head. Surely you were not invited here to 
make jokes. M. le Vicomte can buy 
Charivari for five sous. It would be cheaper 
and much more diverting," and Gervaise 
looked very severe. 

The Vicomte laughed. He thought that 
upon the present occasion he preferred 
Pitou to all the Charivaris in the world. 

" Ah well," pursued Pitou ; " I am not 
jesting, as monsieur knows ; 1 was a poor 
street juggler, without friends, money, or a 
future ; — scantily clad, soupant du grand air, 
at times, and leading in every respect a pre- 
carious and disreputable existence ; — when 
suddenly came this good Marquis, as from 
the skies, and, presto ! the miracle of good 
clothes, good food, and kind words, was 
worked for me in the twinkling of an 
eye." 

" And still you have quitted the Marquis's 
service ?" 

" Undoubtedly." 

"And of your own accord." 
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" Of my own accord — yes. The reason is 
a part of my story ; and that will be a 
terrible long and tedious one, as I have said : 
my stories usually are." 

" Never mind, tell it your own way. Go 
on." 

"This, then, was in 1827. I was just twenty- 
one; I served the Marquis nearly five years; I 
learned to read and write ; I improved myself 
in many ways. More than once it was my 
good fortune to be of great service to my 
master, who rewarded me by what I esteemed 
above all else, an increased measure of con- 
fidence, and I may say of respect. I am a 
bit of an egotist, as you perceive, monsieur." 

" As we both perceive," interposed Ger- 
vaise. 

''Well. N'irnporte. It was in April of 
this year," continued Pitou, " during the pre- 
valence of the cholera, that the Marquis for 
the second time quitted Paris, for his estates 
in the Department of the Drome. Fear of 
the cholera, however, had nothing to do with 
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this ; for when the Duke of Orleans and 
MonsieurCasimer Perrier visited the hospitals, 
he accompanied them, and returned home in 
the evening as calm as though he had been 
to a Mass. Let us admit that that was very 
brave. It must have been something very 

* 

urgent that called him away, in both cases, for 
he was at that time madly in love with Mdlle. 
de Rauville. When in Paris he was always 
at their h6tel in the Rue de Varennes. I don't 
know that he was encouraged. I never 
knew any letters to come from her. In view 
of what has lately happened I scarcely know 
what to think about it. However, he went 
away and I accompanied him — Michaud, for a 
wonder, remaining in both instances at Paris. 
" On the fifth of June we returned. When 
about three leagues from Paris, one of the 
axle-trees of the carriage gave way and we 
continued our journey by diligence. Enter- 
ing the city by the Barriere de Bercy, we 
descended at the corner of the Rue T raver- 
siere, where the Marquis owned some pro- 
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perty and where one of his agents, whom he 
desired to see, resided. The latter was not 
at home, however ; and when we returned, the 
diligence had disappeared, and not a fiacre 
was anywhere to be seen. 

" In order to gain the Bridge of Austerlitz, 
we turned down the Rue Lacu6e, and found 
the Esplanade at the end so full of people 
that we could not get near the bridge. ' Some- 
thing important is going on here,' said the 
Marquis ; and what with the excitement, the 
swaying to and fro of the immense crowd, 
the banners and flags, and the presence of at 
least ten thousand National Guards, that 
was not a very hard thing to believe. How- 
ever, we could see but little from where we 
stood, and to reach the river-side was impos- 
sible, so we pushed to the edge of the crowd 
as far as the Rue Contrescarpe, and there, by 
the little bridge which crosses the Canal St. 
Martin, we first obtained an idea of what was 
going on. Mounting the parapet, I saw in 
the centre of the square a platform, upon 
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which stood a man uncovered and speaking. 
Beside it was a bier surrounded by cannon. 

" ' It is a funeral, M. le Marquis/ I said; 'and 
somebody is delivering an oration over the 
body.' 

" The Marquis clirnbed up upon the parapet 
beside me, pulled out his glasses, and after 
looking a minute, turned to me and said : 

" ' It is M. de Lafayette, and we are assist- 
ing, Pitou, at a Revolution.' 

" * If it is repugnant to M. le Marquis's 
feelings/ I rejoined ; ' we had better go, 
perhaps/ 

"At that moment, however, a new com- 
motion broke out in the crowd. A man all 
in black, and on horseback, worked his way 
toward the platform. Suddenly something 
red waved over his head, and a great shout 
arose. 

" ' Aha ! what is that ?' asked the Marquis. 
I saw that the man had unfurled a red flag 
surmounted by a Phrygian cap, and told the 
Marquis so. 

22 — 2 
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, " i Then it is indeed a Revolution, and we 
had better go at once/ he replied, jumping 
to the ground. 

" I followed him, and crossed the bridge 
in the direction of the Boulevard Bourdon ; 
when all at once a terrible surging and 
swaying of the crowd set in, and we were 
forced backward against the parapet and half 
way across the bridge again. The air was 
filled with shouts, among which I distin- 
guished the name of Lafayette, and before 
we could realise what had happened, a 
carriage, the wheels of which nearly crushed 
our feet, passed slowly by, dragged by 
young men. In it sat M. de Lafayette, pale, 
and uncovered, and evidently much worn by 
fatigue. He recognised the Marquis with 
something like surprise, and was about to 
speak to him, when the crowd forced us to 
the rear of the carriage, which was suddenly 
blocked in its passage ; and we saw above 
the heads of the people the plumes of 
dragoons, 
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" ' Ah, this is charming!' said the Marquis 
between his set teeth. He was getting angry ; 
I knew the symptoms well. However, I did 
not blame him ; a nasty drizzling rain was 
falling, the stones were slippery with mud, 
and we were hustled and jostled by the crowd, 
and pushed at times against the muddy 
carriage- wheels. 
" * A das, les soldats /' cried many voices. 

" ' They mean to turn us back, these 
dragoons/ said the Marquis. 

" • No/ 1 answered, i their sabres are sheathed ; 
they are putting their pistols into their 
holsters. See, they open their ranks to allow 
the carriage to pass/ 

" And so it was. The carriage disappeared 
from view ; we were not quick enough to 
follow it ; the crowd pressed us back against 
the parapet again, and we were nearly shoved 
into the canal. To make matters worse, the 
people were hooting at the soldiers, who were 
re-forming upon the Boulevard ; stones came 
rattling down from the roof of a house near 
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by; a musket went off— then another. We 
saw a dragoon fall from his horse ; then came 
a great blare of trumpets from the side toward 
the Arsenal ; a clatter of horses' feet, and 
loud shrieks and cries of ' The dragoons \ 
the dragoons !' We saw a flutter of plumes, 
and standing on tip-toe saw them coming at a 
pas de charge, — sabres drawn, a fanfare sound- 
ing, — down upon the bridge. Pell-mell came 
the people, then — men, women and children 
trampling on each other in their haste, and 
shrieking with terror and rage. ^ When we 
got into the Rue Contrescarpe again, we found 
a still greater confusion on that side of the 
canal. A detachment of soldiers had charged 
upon the Esplanade; the bier had disappeared 
— ' Dragged over the bridge of Austerlitz/ said 
one. A roar of musketry had broken out 
from the Arsenal and the Grenier d'Abond- 
ance ; a barricade was rising up at our very 
feet Already there was a great gap in the 
pavement, into which the water had settled, 
and across which we had to leap. Then, a 
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ball brushing the Marquis's shoulder, we 
sheltered ourselves behind the parapet of 
the canal, and hurried down the Rue Con- 
trescarpe. In the Place de la Bastille we 
were lucky enough to find an empty cab, in 
which the Marquis drove to his h6tel in the 
Rue de Grenelle. I did not accompany him, 
because I had obtained his permission to pay 
a visit to a certain pert young miss, in the 
Rue Neuve-des-Petits-Champs, whom I had 
not seen for two months." 

" Cest tnoi" said Gervaise ; " he comes to 
see me, M. le Vicomte, every two months — 
six times a year — think of it! I told M, 
Papillon's doctor about it, and he said Pitou 
ought to take something for it ; that such 
devotion as that was very injurious to a man, 
and " 

" Come, come, la petite" said Pitou, " doc- 
tors have no right to prescribe for incurable 
maladies. And it is against the laws of this 
Republic for little girls to interrupt." 

" Well, if you were not so dreadfully mo- 
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notorious !" interposed Gervaise with a yawn. 
" M. d'Harmontal and I came here to learn 
something about this poor Marquise de 
Laferriere, and here you go, meandering away 
among soldiers and bridges and paving- 
stones. You are very much displeased with 
him, are you not, M. le Vicomte ?" 

" On the contrary, mademoiselle, I am very 
much interested, and doubt not that we shall 
find these paving-stones playing an important 
part in Pitou's story," replied D'Harmontal 
lighting a fresh cigar. 

Gervaise lifted a very pretty pair of 
shoulders, and under pretence of picking up 
her napkin from the floor, gave Pitou a vicious 
pinch under the table. 

" Well/' said the latter, resuming the narra- 
tive, " I remained but a few minutes at M. 
Papillon's." 

" Five seconds, just," said Gervaise in a 
whisper to the Vicomte. 

" For everything wore a very threatening 
appearance, and I cannot tell why it should 
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have been so, but I certainly did feel down- 
hearted that morning. If there are such 
things as presentiments of evil, I am sure I 
had them then. When I arrived at the 
Marquis's h6tel, he was descending from his 
chamber. He called me into the library, and 
there I heard him ask Michaud whether the 
Countess and Mdlle. de Rauville, had re- 
turned to Paris. It made so little difference 
to me whether they had returned or not, that 
I paid no attention to Michaud's answer; but 
it occurred to me afterwards, from the fact 
that the Marquis ordered his carriage at once, 
that they must have arrived, and that he 
intended to call upon them without delay. 
At this point, however, an aide-de-camp of 
Marshal Soult arrived at the h6tel, and sum- 
moned the Marquis to the headquarters of 
the Army of Paris. He put on his uniform 
at once, and as he was descending the perron 
a messengercame from the Rocher de Cancale, 
where M. Thiers and other friends of the 
Government, it seems, were to dine that day. 
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He did not return. It was a dreary, rainy 
afternoon ; dark and sultry and muggy. The 
servants took no interest whatever in the 
imeute, but I was very much excited indeed, 
and was eager for night to come, when I had 
permission to leave the h6tel. 

"It was nearly ten when I stepped into the 
street. It was still raining, and pools of 
water stood in the road, into which I splashed 
at every step. The lamps were lit, to be 
sure, but the wicks evidently had not been 
trimmed, and they smoked so, you could not 
have recognised your own brother beneath 
one of them. I did not meet a single person 
between the hotel and the Quai d'Orsay, or 
hear the sound of wheels. The houses were 
all dark, and I remember wondering whether 
orders had been given that all windows should 
be closed, and all lights extinguished. There 
was a patrol on the Pont Louis XVI., and a 
detachment of chasseurs in the Square. 
Under the arches of the Rue de Rivoli it was 
bright enough, for some of the caffs were 
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still open. There was a great stir at the 
headquarters of the National Guard in the 
Tuileries. The Place du Palais Royal was 
filled with troops. They told me in a wine- 
shop, at the Corner of the Rue St. Honore, 
that a gun-shop in the neighbourhood had 
been broken open by the insurgents an hour 
before; but I saw as yet no sign of the 
Entente. 

" I turned into the Rue des Bons Enfants. 
Here the houses were all dark ; the concert 
of the Rue Montesquieu was closed, but the 
street-lamps were still burning, and I could 
see that most of the passers-by were workmen 
in their blouses. At the corner of the Rue- 
Croix-des-Petits-Champs, I met a detach* 
ment of infantry going in the direction of the 
Bank, where many troops were already 
bivouacked. As I drew near I could see them 
unlimbering guns in front of the gate, and 
saw stacks of muskets in the roadway. The 
Place des Victoires was full of dragoons, and 
I was forced to turn back ; but as I did so, I 
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saw a sudden flash of light upon the bronze 
statue in the Square, and heard a sharp 
fusillade within a hundred feet of where I 
stood. 

" ' Ah ! cest la barricade qui donne] I over- 
heard a soldier say. 

"With that I turned toward the Bank 
again. ' Perhaps I can approach it in the rear/ 
I thought, for I wanted very much to see what 
a barricade was like. Somehow, then, I lost 
my way, and found myself down by the 
Post Office in the Rue Coq Heron ; but 
when I stopped to listen, I heard the muskets 
pattering away on my left, and guided by the 
sound, I arrived at a point where I could see 
every flash, as it lighted up the house-fronts. 
The patrol, however, drove me on, and I at 
length emerged into the Rue Montmartre. 

" Hitherto, every street leading to the 
barricade had been blocked by soldiers, and 
I was astonished to find a passage unguarded, 
which, unless it were a cul de sac, should have 
opened into the Rue des Vieux Augustins, 
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where I imagined the fighting was taking 
place. 

" I will try it and see, I thought. It was 
like entering a cave, so dark was it, and 
then, when I had taken about a dozen steps, 
I heard the scuffle of feet, the report of a 
pistol, and the rattle of steel somewhere in 
the passage, and . I was about to retreat as 
quickly as possible, when I heard a voice 
which made my heart leap to my throat, and 
I dashed forward and saw, at a bend in the 
passage, where there was a faint glimmer of 
light, two men, one of whom gave a sudden 
yell and disappeared. As I came up, the 
other struck at me with his sword. 

" * What ! is this a rat-trap, then ?' he cried 
with a lunge that would have spitted me like 
a pigeon, if I had not darted aside. 

" ' Monsieur le Marquis/ I cried, for it was 
his voice I had recognised ; ' 'tis I — Pitou !' 
said I with all my might. 

" ' Quick ! after that man, then,' he said ; 
' see where he goes, and bring me word to 
the Hotel de Ville. He is an assassin !' 
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" l An assassin !' I repeated, dashing at 
once down the passage, and just catching a 
glimpse of a figure as it turned into the street 
at the end. I was there in an instant, and 
found myself in the rear of a barricade. A 
sharp explosion occurred just then. A street- 
lamp, struck by a ball, came jingling down 
upon my head, and I heard a shout, and saw 
dark forms moving through the smoke and 
drizzling rain. Then I felt a burning taste 
of saltpetre in my throat, and heard the ring 
of ramrods in the guns. 

" ' Pshaw ! he has escaped, after all/ I said 
to myself, ' or else he is among those insur- 
gents, when it will be like finding the bee 
that has stung you, in a hiveful/ 

" Just then, however, there was rattling of 
loose stones close by me, and looking up, I 
saw a man disappear in a crevice in the oppo- 
site wall. I was there in an instant. It was 
a very narrow alley, across which a barricade 
had been built of a part of the pavement, 
which had been torn up in every direction. 
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I was fortunate not to make any noise in 
clambering over, and he did not perceive me 
close behind. He staggered like a drunken 
man, and he appeared to be holding a hand- 
kerchief to his face ; he had been either 
stunned by a blow or was weak from loss of 
blood. In any case, I felt sure he was the 
man I was to pursue. 

" When he reached the end of the alley I 
crouched in a doorway, for I felt that he would 
turn then, and look to see if he was followed. 
He, in fact, did so, but for an instant only, 
disappearing to the right, where a solitary 
oil-lamp swung from a rope that stretched 
from wall to wall. 

" To follow now was an easy task, but 
Nom de Dieu ! such a tramp as he gave me ! 
At first so intent was I in the pursuit, that I 
scarcely noticed in what direction we were 
going. Soon, however, I found that we were 
descending the Rue St. Denis. At the 
corner of the Rue Aubry le Boucher were 
troops guarding the entrance to the church of 
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St. M£ry, where the tocsin was ringing as if 
forty mad devils were tugging at the bell- 
ropes. 

" He made a detour of the Hotel de Ville, 
and I followed him through the Rue St. 
Antoine, as far as the Place de la Bastille. 
There he crept around the scaffolding of the 
new column of July, and after deliberating a 
moment, crossed the Square, plunged be- 
neath the old elephant's legs, and, gaining 
the parapet of the canal, crept along it, until 
he could reach an entrance to the Faubourg 
St. Antoine. When he reached the Carrefour 
de Reuilly he turned in the direction of the 
barrtire, and I said to myself : ' Aha ! you 
are making for the open, then, my fine 
fellow !' But no, the very devil was in him ; 
at the Rue des Buttes he turned again, and 
what with the mud, and the water, and the 
darkness, I wished him at the bottom of the 
Seine. But I plodded on, and at last had 
the satisfaction of seeing him turn into the 
Rue de Picpus, and disappear through a door 
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in a high wall. I marked the place; I 
listened to his footsteps, and heard the creak- 
ing of an iron gate or wicket. Then I 
i 
climbed up the bars of the great gate in front, 

saw a house, and a garden with high walls on 
three sides, as curious a place as I have ever 
seen. In your search for the Marquis, did 
you come across such a house ? It is No. 
42, just opposite the convent." 

" Certainly ; I remember it very well. It 
has not been occupied for many years, I was 
told," said the Vicomte, shaking the ashes 
from his cigar. 

" Ah ! well ! that may or may not be the 
case," pursued Pitou. "But that I had 
tracked M. 1' Assassin to his abode or hiding- 
place, to me seemed clear. I had run the 
game successfully to cover, and I was as 
sure of bagging it as I was of the sun's rising. 
So I hastened back as quickly as possible, 
and found the Marquis at the H6tel de Ville. 
To my surprise I found that he was now for 
letting the fellow go. 
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" * I have more important matters to attend 
to/ he said. 

" € But an assassin should always be 
punished/ I urged. 

" ' I punished him severely with my sword. 
Let that suffice/ he answered. 

" But I persisted, and ultimately gained 
my point It had been deemed prudent to 
defer the attack on the barricades until day- 
light, consequently there was plenty of time 
before us. So, with a guard, we set out at 
once in the direction of the Rue de Picpus, 
and I led them directly to the old house. I 
had taken the precaution to mark the wall. 
I had noticed every feature about it, as I 
would a man's face. I had heard the man 
himself enter the house, and was confident 
that we should capture him. 

" Well, we pushed at the small door to the 
right of the great gate, and it being of wood, 
and rotten, it readily gave way to our efforts. 
We approached the house very quiedy. It 
was very still there, and but for a dim light 
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in one of the windows, and a lamp in the 
court, it would have seemed more like some 
ghostly old ruin than anything else. How- 
ever, by the light in the court, we made out 
the position of the staircase, and ascended it 
by the aid of a candle-gleam that shone 
through the chink of a door upon the landing. 
At this door we knocked, and it was imme- 
diately opened by a young woman. Her 
face was as familiar as Gervaise's here, and 
the sight of it sent a chill right down the 
marrow of my backbone. M. d'Harmontal, 
the name of the young woman was Clichette." 

" Viable /" said the Vicomte with a start 

" And what is more," pursued Pitou, " she 
was not alone." 

"And do you wish me to infer," said the 
Vicomte, pushing back his chair from the 
table, " that— that " 

"That she was with her mistress, then 
Mademoiselle de Rauville, and now the 
Marquise de Laferriere. Yes, that is exactly 
what I mean." 

23—2 
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Gervaise was white as a ghost. She 
looked first at Pitou, and then at the Vicamfce. 
Power of speech had quite deserted her at 
last 

The Vicomte pulled energetically at his 
moustache, and was thoughtful so long that 
his cigar entirely went out. 

At length he looked up and said brusquely : 

u You astonish me very much, but con- 
tinue." 

"I will not speak of my own surprise," 
pursued Pitou, " but I leave you to imagine 
the astonishment of the Marquis. To be in 
quest of an assassin, and find instead — a 
sweetheart ! Think of it ! It was, in fact, a 
chapter of surprises. Hers, perhaps, was the 
greatest of all. She at once asked his busi- 
ness. That brought quick confusion upon 
the Marquis, and mortification upon myself, 
who had been the cause of the beautiful mess 
everybody appeared to have got into. An 
assassin I Bah ! the idea seemed absurd, and 
yet I detected marks of blood and mire, still 
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fresh and wet, upon a sofa. I looked her 
intently in the face, and saw there the traces 
of a recent emotion. Then I escaped from 
the room ; I felt every step of the staircase 
with my hands, and found them in some cases 
stained with blood. I next went into the 
garden — into a rear garden — and finding the 
window from which the light then shone, I 
discovered beneath it, in the soft earth, the 
deep imprint of a man's feet and hands — such 
as a man leaping from the window might 
have made — and these marks, too, were fresh ; 
a rose-bush had been broken and trampled in 
the mire, and deep footprints, extending in 
an irregular line to the garden wall, were dis- 
tinctly visible by the light of a lantern. The 
whole thing was illumined as if by daylight. 
I had made no mistake. The assassin had 
been here ; had been with Mademoiselle de 
Rauville ; and had thrown himself from the 
window, in all probability, when he heard our 
knock upon the door of the room." 

The Vicomte had risen, flushed and angry. 
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" Pitou, be careful ! You are making a 
serious accusation against a noble lady V he 
exclaimed. 

" God forbid that I should accuse her of 
anything!" said Pitou earnestly; "I am 
simply speaking the truth at your request. 
I have still stranger things to tell, and it is 
through a knowledge of these things that a 
road to the solution of the mystery you so 
much desire to solve is alone to be found ; 
shall I continue, or not ?" 

" Pardon me — yes/' said the Vicomte. 

"In order to justify myself," continued 

• 

Pitou, " I should have spoken of the discovery 
I made in the garden ; but I encountered a 
pleading look in Mademoiselle de Rauville's 
eyes, which seemed to say, * Spare me, I am a 
woman/ and the words died upon my lips. 
God knows it was a shame, and I pitied her 
from the bottom of my heart. But of course 
I was severely reprimanded by the Marquis. 
He was very unjust I thought, and I felt the 
humiliation deeply. The lady naturally had 
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it all her own way. She reproached the 
Marquis for his intrusion, and denied, with 
much indignation, that any man had entered 
the house." 

" But how did she account for her presence 
in this house ?" demanded the Vicomte. 

" The house belonged to her mother," she 
said. 

" Tiens ! Is that the house, then, where a 
certain mysterious murder was once com- 
mitted ?" 

" The very same." 

The pupils of Gervaise's eyes, which had 
been gradually enlarging, now shone like two 
vivid sparks. 

" Worse and worse then," said the Vicomte. 
" What possible reason could she assign for 
being in such a place as that ?" 

"She had just returned from Normandy, 
she said." 

" Ah ! yes ; she had been in Normandy, I 
know, while the cholera lasted ; that is very- 
true." 
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" And that, frightened upon her arrival by 
the revolutionary aspect of Paris, she had gone 
to this old house for safety." 

" Umph ! Yes. Let me see ! The dili- 
gence would have arrived at the Rue Bouloy, 
near the Bank, and the mob were pretty active 
about there. Yes, it might have been so !" 

" But the man ?" interposed Pitou, " you 
overlook hint" 

"Ah!" said the Vicomte, stroking his 
moustache. " Ah ! yes, this is a puzzling busi- 
ness. Well, go on ; what happened next ?" 

" Apologies, Monsieur ; nothing but apo- 
logies ; and then, after promising to send 
his carriage for her in the morning, the 
Marquis ordered the guard to shoulder arms, 
and after leaving a sentry at the gate, off we 
marched like a pack of whipped dogs — la 
queue serrie. On the way back he said for 
the second time, € I would not have had it 
occur for a hundred thousand francs/ I had 
been crestfallen before, now I was on the 
verge of despair. 'A hundred thousand 
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francs ! Tonnerre ! Pitou, thy zeal is exces- 
sive, thou needest a rest !' I said to myself. 
Then I thought of that long walk through 
the mud and rain, thinking all the while — 
idiot that I was — that I was doing the 
Marquis a service, a service to undo which 
he would give a hundred thousand francs. 
' Decidedly thou needest a rest/ I said to my- 
self again, and at the Place de la Bastille I 
slipped quietly away from the Marquis and 
his escort. 

" I remembered to have seen a wine-shop 
open near the Boulevard Beaumarchais. 
From discouragement to desperation is but 
a step : from both, to the wine-shop, is 
another. I felt a sudden, irrepressible craving 
for half a pint of brandy, and seeing a light 
still gleaming through the dingy red curtains 
of the cabaret, I made for it at once. 

"An old woman with a grey beard served 
me. 

" ' Who and what are you that you call for 
a whole half pint of cognac ?' she asked. 
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" ' Ninety-three, Junior, in search of a bar- 
ricade/ I answered. 

" ' You needn't go far, then, Tite chaude' 
she said, pointing through the doorway : 
'the balls have been whistling and singing 
and breaking bottles about the shop all the 
afternoon/ 

" ' Bah I' I said, ' I want to find something 
hotter than that/ 

" ' Go, then, fanfaron y to the Rue St. 
Martin ; they tell me the old tower of 
St M6ry will be knee-deep in blood by 
morning/ she answered. 

" I was about leaving the shop when she 
cried after me : 

" ' I shall run down and take a look at 
you to-morrow/ said she ; and as I turned to 
see what she meant, she added : ' Yes, at 
the Morgue; I always go down the day 
after a row. I shall know you again if they 
don't beat in your face with a musket ; they 
have a trick of doing that, those soldiers.' 

" That ought to have cowed me. But 
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nothing could cool the devil that had then 
got possession of me. I knew nothing of 
the causes of the imeute, and cared still less. 
Feeling desperate, I desired to mingle with 
desperate men, and join in desperate deeds. 
Then, somehow, I got under the influence of 
the tocsin. It was awful, the voice of that 
bell. I can hear it now, booming and roar- 
ing in this very room. To my dying day 
I shall believe that some evil spirit pos- 
sessed it. 

" I saw the H6tel de Ville, with its lighted 
windows and its great square astir with 
soldiers, as one in a dream, and then, as if 
yielding to a will superior to my own, I 
found myself drawn into the Rue de la 
Poterie and thence, through the Rue de la 
Verrerie, to the very walls of St M6ry. 

"Right above me now it clanged, that 
awful bell, as if it were ringing in the Day of 
Judgment. The street was dark as a pit ; 
and I had to feel my way along by touching 
the walls of the church, and still through 
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the very stones I seemed to feel the tocsin 
beating like a pulse. 

" I soon reached the corner in this way, 
and stumbled over an obstruction. ' A bar- 
ricade/ thought I, and clambered to the top. 

It was composed mainly of paving-stones, 

» 

and was not very formidable. Nothing 
stirred within fifty or sixty feet of where I 
stood ; but farther up the street I could 
distinguish a movement as of a number of 
men, and heard a confused hum of voices. 

" ' I must make a detour of the church/ 
thought I ; so splashing through a great 
puddle of water, where the pavement had 
been torn up, I groped my way round the 
chancel, through a crooked alley, into the 
Rue Brisemiche, up the Rue Maubu6e, to 
the corner of the Rue St. Martin again. 
Then I fell headlong over an overturned cart." 

"Just remain there a moment, please, 
while I ring the bell -for some more cham- 
pagne," said the Vicomte at this point. " I 
perceive that you are getting hoarse." 
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CHAPTER V. 



NUMBER THIRTY. 



" So sudden was my fall, and so overpower- 
ing the sound of the bell," said Pitou, setting 
down his glass, " that I did not at first per- 
ceive behind me, in the Rue St Martin, a 
dark, surging mass, that choked up the 
entire street in the direction of the Boule- 
vards. At last, as the bell caught for breath, 
as it were, and only gave out a low gasp, I 
heard a tramp of many feet and the clatter 
and jangle of sabres. Quickly turning my 
face, I saw something flashing in the dark- 
ness, and a row of gleaming metallic lines 
bristled like chevaux-de-frise suddenly above 
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my head. I saw at once that I was in a 
critical position. Before me were soldiers, 
behind me the barricade. I could not ex- 
tricate myself from the ruins of the cart. I 
was hemmed in on either side. To retreat 
was impossible. It seemed a proper time to 
say one's prayers, but I bent all my energies, 
nevertheless, to the endeavour to creep 
under the cart in the direction of the barri- 
cade, and, fortunately, succeeded. ( That 
lessens the danger by half/ I thought. 

" ' Halt !' cried a voice. There was a 
clatter of muskets, and a few soldiers stumbled 
over the cart. 

" ' Que vive P cried the sentinel within the 
barricade. I was then on what seemed to 
be a piece of broken furniture, and my head 
being on a level with the top of the barricade 
I could just discern the speaker. 

" ' A friend/ said one among the soldiers. 

" ' Are you Republicans ?' then asked the 
sentinel. 

" ' Yes/ was the reply. 
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" ' Hurrah ! Vive la Ripubliquet cried all 
the insurgents, and one, a leader, sprang to 
the top of the barricade to confer with the 
officer who had spoken ; when the latter, 
leaping over the obstructions, closely followed 
by the soldiers, exclaimed : 

" c Aha, brigands ! now we have got 
you!' 

" But, pshaw ! do you think they had ? 
Not a bit of it. 

" ' Fire !' cried the insurgent on the barri- 
cade. ' Never mind me — Fire P 

11 Imagine my position then. Quick as 
a flash — while the locks of the muskets were 
clicking, I pulled myself to the top of the 
wall and rolled over on the inner side. 
* Bang ! bang !' went the guns, and a shot 
ricochetting from a window-ledge, struck a 
stone beneath my legs, splintering it to 
atoms. Oufl I can feel the sting of it yet ! 
But that was not all. Down at that moment 
came a big fat National Guard on top of me. 
Think of it ! He weighed not less than a 
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hundred and eighty pounds, and nearly bent 
me double, over the wheel of a barrow. 

" ' Bang f bang P went the muskets of the 
Nationals. ' Bang ! bang P back and forth 
for five or six minutes, with the balls leaping 
and chirping about me like so many hell- 
crickets. My back was nearly broken by 
the wheel of the barrow ; the fat soldier 
fairly smothered me, and, to add to my dis- 
comfort, a bushel or so of loose paving-stones 
came rolling down upon my legs. Then, as 
if this were not enough, my fine officer, whom 
I took to be dead, suddenly caught me by 
the throat, and tried to get his sabre un- 
sheathed. 

" ' My friend/ said I, ' without a letter of 
introduction, I cannot allow any liberties.' 

11 ' Brigand P he cried, and squeezed my 
throat still tighter. At that moment, how- 
ever, I heard the soldiers retreating, followed 
by the shouts of the insurgents. 

" Now was my time, so with a desperate 
effort I managed to disengage my legs from 
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the stones ; and, rolling over, seized the 
officer in turn by the collar. Before he could 
get over his astonishment at the queer turn 
things were taking, I dragged him out upon 
the pavement/' 

" Bravo, Pitou !" cried Gervaise, clapping 
her hands and fairly shouting with glee. 

" ' Here is a hundred and eighty pounds, 
more or less, of prisoner for you/ I said, 
suddenly appearing in the midst of the in- 
surgents. 

" ' And who are you ?' inquired a man, 
seizing me by the collar. I think his name 
was Rossignol. 

" ' A republican who has got two litres of 
blood to spill ; if he can keep the remainder 
for future use he would prefer it ; if not, 
Vive la Ripublique ! } 

" I was embraced as a brother at once, 
and my prisoner was bound with ropes and 
carried into a neighbouring house. It was 
Number forty, opposite the Rue Aubry le 
Boucher. You have heard of it, perhaps ?" 

vol. n. 24 
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The Vicomte laughed. "Who in Paris 
had not T he wanted to know. 

" Well," pursued Pitou, "a prisoner seemed 
to be quite a novelty inside the barricade' 
where I had entered, it would appear, with 
my epaulettes already won. Jeanne, the 
leader, shook me cordially by the hand and 
said we should have some hot work together, 
and that he hoped we shouldn't be killed 
before the row was over. Then, before I 
had time to reflect upon that disagreeable 
possibility, he introduced me to the principal 
insurgents, and we all soon got upon very 
friendly and jolly terms with each other. I 
forgot to tell you that I had bought a quart 
bottle of brandy of the old woman in the 
Place de la Bastille. Well, flattered by so 
much attention, I proposed to pledge their 
healths and the success of the cause (though 
I had not the slightest idea what that might 
be), and, after we had carried two or three 
corpses into the house and placed them in 
the corner of a room we dedicated to this 
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purpose and called the * dead room/ we ad- 
journed to the kitchen and drank up all my 
brandy out of coffee-cups and whatever else 
we could lay our hands upon. 

" There appeared to be very little to eat or 
drink in the house ; eight bottles of wine, two 
loaves of bread, a cold chicken, and a head of 
lettuce, were put aside as common property, 
to be divided among at least a hundred men, 
Men ! ah ! I will take that back, for we had 
children amongst us, some of them not over 
twelve, who loaded the guns, and were up to 
all sorts of sensible and useful tricks. For 
instance, when wadding ran short, these mites 
scampered off over the tops of the barricades 
and peeled the affiches from the walls ; play- 
bills, official notices, edicts against the foun- 
tain poisoners, the rag-pickers, old cholera 
instructions, and what not, and rammed a great 
deal of M. Gisquet's rhetoric into our gun- 
barrels, which we subsequently turned upon 
his municipal guards. 

"In fact, thanks to the children, balls soon 

24 — 2 
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became much scarcer than wadding. So, after 
some deliberation, when we found we had a 
dozen bullet-moulds amongst us, I volunteered 
to ascend to the roof and tear up the leaden 
gutters and water-spouts, while others kindled 
a fire in the kitchen. I selected three or four 
stout fellows to accompany me, and as we 
were about to go, a white-haired old man 
said : 

" ' Bring down a few armfuls of tiles ; they 
are not without a certain effect, when thrown 
upon soldiers' heads from a third-story win- 
dow/ 

" We did not fail to follow such an ex- 
cellent suggestion. We soon returned stag- 
gering under a load of tiles and sheeted lead. 
We melted the latter in a saucepan, and 
twelve men stood in a row, each with a 
bullet-mould in his hand, while another 
passed along and poured out the lead. It 
was rather jolly than otherwise ; everybody 
was laughing, everybody was in the best of 
spirits, cracking jokes, telling stories, and 
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singing songs. Why, one would have thought 
it was a fite /" 

" A fete des morts, I am afraid," interrupted 
the Vicomte. 

" That seemed indeed very probable," re- 
joined Pitou, " but no one appeared to give it 
a thought, however, excepting one, who, in 
spite of an attempt to be merry, wore as 
anxious a face as I have ever seen. His 
actions, which were different from the rest of 
the insurgents, soon attracted my attention ; 
and once, when he thought he was not 
observed, I saw him make a hasty memor- 
andum upon a slip of paper. A spy ! thought 
I, and I determined to watch his movements 
closely ; but at that moment a man entered 
the house, who at once absorbed my whole 
attention. His manner was strangely fami- 
liar to me, and yet his face I did not recognise, 
possibly because it was disfigured by a gash 
like a sword-cut. He wore a beard too, such 
as did not belong to the man / knew. He was 
splashed with mire, and was evidently suffer- 
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ing much pain from his wound. In answer to 

a question I heard him say, putting his hand 

up to his face : 

" ' Oh ! that ? a scratch : it was before 1 

came here — it was in the barricade of the 

Rue du Petit Reposoir, between ten and 

eleven/ 

" I knew the voice in an instant ; a certain 

giddiness came over me — a terrible thought 

shot through my brain." 

" What ! Pitou ! did you then find your 

assassin ?" exclaimed the Vicomte with a 

gesture of satisfaction. 

" Patience, monsieur, all in good time. I 
simply mean that I knew the man, and when 
I looked him intently in the face, he gave 
a start of surprise, dropped his eyes and 
escaped from the room. At that moment an 
alarm came from the barricade, and some of 
us went out into the street. It was about 
two o'clock ; we heard a sharp report in the 
direction of the Rue des Arcis, then a rapid 
succession of musket shots, and in a few 
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minutes the insurgents came climbing over 
the barricade and reported an advance of a 
detachment of the first of the line. We soon 
could see them leaping over the smaller 
barricades, and advancing with fixed bayonets 
and at a double quick as far as the door of 
the church. No one opposed their passage, 
but from every window in every house 
poured such a rain of bullets, tiles, paving- 
stones, and crockery, that it could not have 
been a pleasant promenade for Messieurs les 
Soldats. They tried to enter the church, but 
the doors were well fastened, and the old bell 
seemed fairly to laugh and mock at them. 
Just then another detachment which had come 
by the Rue Brisemiche and so into the Rue 
St. Mederic, suddenly appeared in view. 
Then, the church being completely surrounded, 
a fierce attack was made upon all the houses 
in the street. When these had been gutted 
to their satisfaction, the troops advanced to 
the big barricade which sheltered us so well, 
but instead of attacking, they surveyed it a 
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few moments, and then retired in the direction 
of the Rue des Arcis. 

" ' Nous les faorcherons plus tard, mes 
gaillardsl I heard an officer say. « 

" It now began to get light very fast. The 
street was entirely deserted ; everybody was 
in No. 30 preparing for the struggle which 
was known to be only too imminent. All at 
once the tramp of soldiers was heard within 
the barricade. It was but a small detachment. 

" ' Let them pass, but quick, all of you, to the 
windows, and give them a salute of paving- 
stones!' cried Jeanne. 

" Every window below was immediately oc- 
cupied. A few of us rushed up the stairs to 
the third story, and burst into the front rooms. 
What think you we found there ? You could 
never guess. Two young girls white with 
terror, and pleading on their knees that we 
would spare their lives. We laughed heartily 
at that, made what few gallant speeches we 
then had leisure for, and apologising for 
making use of their windows, sent a shower 
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of stones rattling among the shakos of the 
soldiers below. 

In a few seconds the street was empty once 
more, and we prepared to descend. I was 
the last to leave the room, and in passing 
through the corridor, I observed at the end, a 
ray of light, evidently coming from a chamber 
overlooking the Rue St. M6ry. A feeling of 
curiosity drew me irresistibly towards a partly 
open door, from which I heard issuing the 
sound of human voices. It was fortunate, in 
view of what followed, that I succeeded in 
doing this without making any noise. Peep- 
ing through the crack, I saw a room contain- 
ing two beds, upon each of which a man was 
sitting. One of these men was in the act of 
removing his clothes, and was stripped nearly 
to his shirt. 

" ' What a time, morbleu ! to take a bath !' I 
thought, when I heard him say : 

" ' I am not a spy; why do you take me for 
a spy ?' 

" ' Not another word/ said the other ; 
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' exchange these clothes with me, and do it 
quickly, or I shall denounce you to the 
insurgents below. You know as well as I do 
what will happen then.' 

"'But what is your object in this ?' asked the 
other, who, I could see, was greatly alarmed. 

" ' Never mind ; that is my affair; dfyfohons /' 
With that he took off his false beard (I knew 
him in a minute now), removed his coat, 
boots, everything down to his shirt, and gave 
them to the spy, whose teeth fairly chattered 
now with terror. Then from his neck he 
took a jewel all sparkling with diamonds. 
4 This will pay you for your trouble/ he said. 
Then adjusting the beard to the other's face, 
he dipped his fingers in the blood flowing 
from his wound and drew it across the other's 
cheek. * There,' he added, ' the illusion is 
•complete ; ' now go down quickly or you will 
be missed.' 

" As he moved towards the door, I glided 
away, descended the stairs, and mingled with 
the insurgents below." 
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" But this man, for Heaven's sake tell me 
who he was ?" said the Vicomte, seizing 
Pitou's arm. 

" Not yet — not just yet. You will learn 
it all in good time, Monsieur le Vicomte. A 
horrible conviction had forced itself upon my 
mind, but I had no time then for reflection. 
A gun- shop, it appeared, had been discovered 
in the court of the building ; had been broken 
open and despoiled of its contents. When I 
descended, the miracle had been wrought. 
Fifty guns had come as from the skies, and 
over these the insurgents were fighting as 
famishing people might over bread. They 
had not come a minute too soon — these guns, 
for it was now broad daylight, and the 
Municipal Guard were pounding at the 
barricade on the corner of the Rue St. 
M&y. 

" Everybody ran pell-mell into the street. 
Three times we hurled back the troops. 
What howls of rage! What screams of 
victory ! What feats of courage ! Dieu ! 
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it seems all a dream now. One of the 
babies — a twelve-year-old — had got posses- 
sion of a gun. With pockets full of powder 
and balls, and an old theatre bill for wadding, 
he was loading and firing and enjoying him- 
self immensely, when crack came a bullet and 
tore off half his scalp. 

u i Go into the house, mon enfant] cried 
Jeanne. 

" ' Bah !' said the boy, pointing to the 
decoration on Jeanne's breast — one he had 
received for bravery in the revolution of 
July ; ' don't you be jealous then. You have 
got yours, I have to fight for mine ; now let 
me alone/ 

" Again and again during the morning, the 
soldiers renewed the attack, and again and 
again we drove them back. In the end it 
got to be exciting. Once or twice I felt a 
tingling as a ball, passing through my clothes, 
grazed the skin ; but I thought nothing of it. 
I did not reflect that the very next might go 
plunging into my brain. My blood was too 
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hot for that, and for a time I thought of 
nothing else but the business of fighting. 
Every time that line of shakos appeared 
above the top of the barricade ; every time 
the row of gun-barrels came in view, belching 
smoke and biting lead, I yelled and roared 
like a madman. There were those amongst 
us who said not a word. I was not of the 
number. I was possessed, as it were, with 
twenty devils, and if I had been shot, I should 
have gone roaring into eternity like a 
bull. 

" Attack succeeded attack on every side. 
We had lost many men. Our ammunition 
ran so low at last, that we were obliged to 
leap over the barricades and empty the 
cartridge-boxes of the dead soldiers — and 
dangerous work it was too — when two men 
came in with a keg of powder. That was a 
veritable trouvaille, and it inspired fresh hope 
within us for a time. But matters soon got 
worse. An old man, he who had counselled 
the rain of tiles, fell dead in the act of raising 
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the tricolour aloft in the street Others fell 
on every side. To crown all, they wheeled 
a cannon into the Rue Aubry le Boucher, and 
endeavoured to bring it to bear directly upon 
No. 30. We endeavoured to prevent it, of 
course ; but though we kept up an incessant 
fire, they crossed the first barricade — there 
were three of them — and a chasseur came 
forward in the very teeth of our guns and cut 
the ropes which sustained the second, a 
ladder placed across the street. That was a 
brave action, and we all applauded it. At 
last they got the great bronze devil in posi- 
tion, with its nozzle thrust over the top of 
the last barrier, and then, bang ! bang ! it 
went, shaking out every pane of glass in the 
house, and raising a perfect cloud of dust and 
falling plaster, but in nowise shaking the 
courage out of us. It was now rattle, crash, 
roar and yell on every side ; soldiers swarm- 
ing in from the Rue St. M6ry, the Rue St. 
Martin, the Rue des Arcis, the Rue Aubry le 
Boucher, from all four points of the compass 
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at once. Ah ! it was hot work and exhaust 
ing! 

" ' Comrade, this would be easier if we had 
something to eat/ said I to Jeanne. 

"' To eat!' he exclaimed, looking up at the 
clock. ' It is now three. At four we shall 
all be dead/ 

" It did indeed seem probable, and at that 
moment, my little Gervaise, I thought of 
you." 

Gervaise, who was crying, made a move as 
if to throw her comely young person into 
Pitou's arms, but was restrained by the 
presence of D'Harmontal. 

" Well done, mon brave ! you are a hero," 
said the latter, slapping Pitou cordially on the 
shoulder. 

" Well, monsieur," continued Pitou, laugh- 
ing, "the end soon came. One party of 
insurgents got out of the barricade somehow 
— Heaven knows how it was done — with 
bayonets said some ; but so great was the 
confusion, and so thick the smoke of the 
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cannon in front of us, that I could see and 
understand nothing. However, it was a 
critical period, and there was no time to lose. 
A number of us, therefore, retreated into 
No. 30, barred and barricaded the door, and 
prepared for a final resistance. Soon the 
sapeurs were at work at it with their axes. 
Crash went the panels; in every direction 
flew the splinters ; down went the door at 
last. We had fought, while we had time, from 
the windows ; now we had it hand to hand 
with the soldiers. Within, below, on the 
stairs, pursued and pursuing from room to 
room, slash, cut, rip and tear, thus we 
had it. 

" ' Pull down the stairs P cried one ; but it 
was too late for that. 

" ' Blow up the house !' cried another ; but 
the powder was all gone. Then I got dis- 
couraged, and a desire to live and get out of 
the row suddenly possessed me. I had done 
my best, fighting for the Lord knows what. 
The end had come, it was useless to struggle 
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longer. We had for twelve hours kept sixty 
thousand soldiers at bay; surely, monsieur, 
that was glory enough." 

" Parbleu /" ejaculated the Vicomte. 

11 Well, a soldier was pressing me hard on 
the stairs. He had a sabre, I had an iron 
bar wrenched from a window. I broke his 
sabre, and with one kick in the stomach \ 
sent him rolling to the bottom. That gave 
me a little time. I bounded up to the third 
story, and in another moment found myself 
in the chamber where I had witnessed the 
exchange of clothes. The soldiers had not 
got as far as this yet, but steps were rapidly 
approaching. Yells and curses and a clash- 
ing of steel came from the other side of the 
door. Quick as a flash, then, I crept under 
one of the beds, and held my breath in 
suspense. I had not long to wait. The 
room was soon full. I heard the crack and 
clatter of arms, screams of agony and rage, 
scuffling and stamping of feet all about me. 
I could hear the bayonets prodding into the 
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poor devils and breaking their bones, could 
hear the crushing-in of skulls, could almost 
hear the gush of blood and the gurgling in 
their throats as they died. My hair positively 
stood on end. Now that the excitement was 
over, I may say that I was goose-flesh all 
over. 

" ' Are there any more of them ?' said a 
voice, and thud came a bayonet through the 
mattress, then another thrust and another. 
I could show you one or two marks now, 
where they pinked me. It was far from 
diverting — this lying there to be tried like a 
boiled potato. 

" ' This room is swept/ said another, and 
they all went away. The noise and tumult 
seemed suddenly then to die out of the 
house ; and the chamber in which I lay 
became oppressively still. I could not even 
hear a groan. I peered out cautiously, and 
my nose ran against a corpse. A bayonet 
had gone through his eye and into his mouth. 
" Ugh ! one side of his moustache was 
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blonde, the other, where the blood had 
trickled down, was crimson. And yet, 
though the steel had torn away all his front 
teeth, the mouth was positively laughing, 
one might say a frozen laugh of deri- 
sion. 

" That sent a cold chill over me, as you 
may imagine, but I crawled out a little 
farther and pushed the body away. Just 
then something warm dropped upon my face, 
and, looking up, I saw a red spot as large 
as the head of a barrel in the plaster above. 
With that the words of the old woman in 
the wine-shop, the night before, occurred to 
me for the first time ; and I began to wonder 
if she really would yet have an opportunity 
of surveying me in that horrible little Morgue 
by the river-side. 

" My legs were stiff, and it was with diffi- 
culty that I raised myself up and staggered 
into the centre of the room. Suddenly I 
heard a footstep, and turning, I saw a man 
standing in the open doorway. I looked 
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bed, which was all ragged and torn with 
bayonet- thrusts, suddenly moved. Up rose 
the mattress, and a head at last came into 
view ; the head of a man — who think you it 
was ? Stop one minute ; you guess, of 
course. Now listen : it was the man that 
had changed clothes with the spy ; the man 
with the sword-cut on his face — the sword-cut 
he had received near the Rue Vieux Augus- 
tins, between ten and eleven o'clock the 
night before ; the man who for attempting to 
murder my master I had tracked to the 
house in the Rue de Picpus ; the man who, 
for half an hour at least, had been in com- 
pany with Mademoiselle de Rauville. Now 
tell me, who think you this man was ?" 

" I cannot possibly guess," said the Vi- 
comte. 

" Make an effort then." 

" Do I know him ?" 

" Yes." ' 

" Is he a friend of the Marquis's ?" 

" More — he is a relative." 
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" Good Heavens," said the Vicomte, start- 
ing up, pale as a spectre, from his chair, 
" you can't possibly mean that it was " 

" Henri de Laferri&re — yes/' said Pitou. 
" It was the funeral of the spy that you 
attended in St. Roche. The wrong name is 
upon that tombstone in Pere-la-Chaise." 

" Ah ! ah P said the Vicomte, walking up 
and down the room. Then suddenly resum- 
ing his chair, he added : " Go on. I under- 
stand this business now less than ever." 

" Well, he did not recognise me, M said 
Pitou, resuming his narrative ; " the bandage 
about my head altered my appearance too 
much for that 

" ' Another P exclaimed the doctor. ' Ah, 
well, quick ! then we shall save you both ;' 
and dipping another handkerchief into the 
crimson pool, he bandaged his head also. 
' Now let us descend/ said the doctor. 

" The stairs were so encumbered with 
corpses that we had to bestride them in 
order to descend. Chancing to step upon a 
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hand outstretched upon the landing, I turned 
involuntarily to apologise, and found its 
owner leering at me with an expression 
which seemed to say: 'Can't you see that 
I am a dead man, you fool !' 

u On the ground-floor, across the threshold 
of the battered-in door, lay a body. The 
face, or what had once been a face, was 
uppermost Nose, eyes, mouth, every pro- 
minent feature, in short, had been pounded 
into a jelly, apparently by the butt-end of a 
musket, and, so far as the face was concerned, 
the body was perfectly unrecognisable. But 
the clothes it wore were the clothes of my 
companion, Henri de Laferriere; and could 
not fail to be recognised by his friends as 
such. I watched him closely, and saw him 
give first a start, and then a low chuckle of 
satisfaction as he stepped over the body. 
Soldiers pressed at once about us. 

" ' Make way for the wounded !' cried the 
doctor, and they fell back. We crossed to 
the partly-demolished barricade opposite, and, 
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clambering through the interstices and over 
the wheels of the cannon, found ourselves 
suddenly hustled and jostled by the crowd. 

" ' Make way for the wounded !' cried the 
doctor again. 

" The crowd parted. Through a human 
lane, exposed to the gaze of a thousand in- 
quisitive eyes, we passed. At the corner of 
the Rue St. Denis the doctor whispered : 

" * Now is your chance — run !' 

" Henri de Laferri&re was out of sight in 
an instant. He had not recognised me ; 
consequently he felt secure in pursuing what- 
ever design he had in view. To all intents 
and purposes, so far as the world was con- 
cerned, he was a dead man " 

"Whose funeral I attended, and over 
whose grave I moralised/' said the Vicomte, 
once more resuming his walk. 

Gervaise looked at him and then at Pitou, 
and drew a long sigh. Power of articulate 
speech had, for once, deserted the little 
chatterbox. 
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" But, Pitou," exclaimed the Vicomte, sud- 
denly facing round in his walk, " what I 

cannot understand is this : why have you, 
knowing so much, remained silent so long ? 
You must have heard of the Marquis's 
wedding. You might have conjectured that 
the sudden coming to life again of this man 
would have some possible influence upon the 
event. You must have coupled her disap- 
pearance with the chances of her having dis- 
covered the dead to be alive. Possessing 
this key to an otherwise hopeless enigma, 
why, in the name of common sense, did you 
not sooner reveal your secret ?" 

11 Monsieur le Vicomte, in forgetting that 
I was an insurgent and, in consequence, 
amenable to the laws and subject to their 
penalties, does me a very great injustice, I 
think." 

" True : forgive me," said the Vicomte, 
frankly extending his hand. "You were 
forced to secrete yourself. I understand." 

" I was, and am still, in danger, I suppose, 
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clambering through the interstices and over 
the wheels of the cannon, found ourselves 
suddenly hustled and jostled by the crowd. 

" ' Make way for the wounded !' cried the 
doctor again. 

" The crowd parted. Through a human 
lane, exposed to the gaze of a thousand in- 
quisitive eyes, we passed. At the corner of 
the Rue St. Denis the doctor whispered : 

" * Now is your chance — run !' 

" Henri de Laferri&re was out of sight in 
an instant. He had not recognised me ; 
consequently he felt secure in pursuing what- 
ever design he had in view. To all intents 
and purposes, so far as the world was con- 
cerned, he was a dead man " 

"Whose funeral I attended, and over 
whose grave I moralised," said the Vicomte, 
once more resuming his walk, 

Gervaise looked at him and then at Pitou, 
and drew a long sigh. Power of articulate 
speech had, for once, deserted the little 
chatterbox. 
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u But, Pitou," exclaimed the Vicomte, sud- 
denly facing round in his walk, "what I 

cannot understand is this : why have you, 
knowing so much, remained silent so long ? 
You must have heard of the Marquis's 
wedding. You might have conjectured that 
the sudden coming to life again of this man 
would have some possible influence upon the 
event. You must have coupled her disap- 
pearance with the chances of her having dis- 
covered the dead to be alive. Possessing 
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this key to an otherwise hopeless enigma, 
why, in the name of common sense, did you 
not sooner reveal your secret ?" 

11 Monsieur le Vicomte, in forgetting that 
I was an insurgent and, in consequence, 
amenable to the laws and subject to their 
penalties, does me a very great injustice, I 
think." 

" True : forgive me," said the Vicomte, 
frankly extending his hand. "You were 
forced to secrete yourself. I understand." 

" I was, and am still, in danger, I suppose, 
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of deportation" continued Pitou, "though I 
had no desire or inclination to fight against 
the King, whom I trust God may long pre- 
serve to France." 

Gervaise was thoroughly alarmed now, 
and looked at the doors and windows as if 
she expected a momentary irruption of gen9- 
darmes, who would come, with a great clank- 
ing of chains, to drag away the hapless 
Pitou. 

" But really now, Monsieur le Vicomte," 
she pleaded, " they wotCt do such a dreadful 
thing, will they ?" 

" Not until he has entirely finished his 
story, at all events, I hope," said the Vicomte, 
laughing. "Come now, Pitou, if there is 
anything more, let us have it." 

" Well, Monsieur, in addition to the danger 
of arrest, I had a few scratches that required 
attention, so I made shift to wash the blood 
from my face and despatch a hasty meal, for 
I was nearly famished, as you may well 
imagine. Then I walked out of the Bar- 
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ri&re de Passy, and, a mile or two on the 
road, waited to be picked up by the diligence. 
The Marquis had always been liberal, and 
I was fortunate enough to have sufficient 

money with me to enable me to live comfort- 

1 

ably in a little village ten leagues from Paris. 
"One day last week, at the village cafe, I 
chanced to see a newspaper containing the 
names of those who were brought to trial for 
complicity in the Srneute. There were twenty- 
three of them, and out of that number but 
seven were condemned. That was encouraging 
enough. I had fought for no political reason. 
I was innocent of any hostility to the govern- 
ment. Others like me had been acquitted 
and set at liberty, so I determined to return 
to Paris. Besides, I was curious to know 
the meaning and upshot of the scene I had 
witnessed in the bedchamber of No. 30. 

" Yesterday I arrived. I went at once to 
the Marquis's h6tel in the Rue de Grenelle. 
It was closed. The concierge alone re- 
mained. 
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" ' Since the Marquise ran away from him, 
the Marquis had gone out of his mind, and 
was now living in his chateau in the Dr6me/ 
this much I elicited from him at once. 

" ' And is the Marquis married then ?' I 
further asked. 

" ( Who knows ?' he answered ; ' there was 
a wedding on the 17th, everybody knows 
that much, and that only/ 

" ' And whom then did he marry — a phan- 
tom ?' I asked. 

11 ' A phantom ! possibly !' he retorted, 
' though her name was substantial enough 
in all conscience. She was Mdlle. de 
Rauville of the Rue de Varrennes/ 

" I was thunderstruck. 

u i And she has disappeared ?' I said. 

u * Since the night of the wedding — 
yes/ 

" l Norn de Dim ! And what about Henri 
de Laferriere ?' I asked, quite out of breath 
by this time with amazement. 

" The porter looked at me a moment to see 
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if I was really in earnest, and then he roared 
with laughter. 

" * Monsieur the custodian of Perfe-Ia- 
Chaise/ said he, ' will furnish you with full 
particulars. All I know is, that his tomb- 
stone is a white one, on the top of the hill 
to the right/ 

11 ' The Marquis married, and Mdlle. de 
Rauville missing P I said to myself, turning 
away in despair. * That devil of a Henri, 
then, is at the bottom of it all/ 

" Ah ! M. d'Harmontal, when you re- 
proached me a few minutes since, you did 
not know how bitterly I yesterday deplored, 
and shall always deplore, my absence from 
Paris during all these eventful weeks. But 
how was I to know, how was I ever to 
imagine, that such a catastrophe as has taken 
place might be averted through my efforts 
and knowledge ? Willingly would I give 
ten years of my life if I had remained in 
Paris. Ah, well ! d quoi bon to think about 
it now ? I went to the Rue de Varrennes, 
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but the concierge of the Hdtel de Rauville 
would tell me nothing. Madame la Com- 
tesse was very ill and could not be seen. 
As for him, he was not there to answer the 
questions of every chance comer. 

" € Ah F I said, ' of course not ; 'tis not the 
place — a quiet wine-shop would be much better 
i — a shop where excellent wine was kept — he 
might know of such a place ?' I suggested. 

"He did, and leaving his wife in charge of 
the lodge, accompanied me to a cabaret in 
the Rue de Bourgogne, where he proceeded, 
at my expense, to gratify a weakness he 
possessed for Volnay. As his stomach filled 
with wine, what I desired to learn floated to 
the surface, and in a short time I knew all 
about the wedding, the ball, and the final 
disappearance of the bride. 

"In the course of the conversation, your 
name was mentioned, when I come to think 
of it, M. d'Harmontal." 

The Vicomte nodded. 

" Most important of all, however, was his 
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admission that a stranger came to the gate 
between twelve and one, who walked in the 
direction of the pavilion in the garden, and 
did not, to his certain knowledge, pass out at 
the gate again. 

"'That man/ said I abruptly, ■* was Henri 
de Laferriere / and though the old fellow 
turned white as a sheet and dropped his 
wine-glass when I said it, and mumbled 
something about funerals and graveyards, 
he in the end confessed that it was Henri 
de Laferriere. He of course saw her in the 

pavilion, and " 

The Vicomte, greatly excited, was strid- 
ing up and down the room, biting fiercely at 
his finger-nails. 

" ' Meet me once more in the pavilion/* he 
repeated ; " then Henri de Laferriere was 
the writer of that note, the scoundrel 1" 

"And with him the Marquise doubtless 
fled/' said Pitou, finishing his sentence after 
a moment's reflection. 

The Vicomte stopped short in his walk. 
His eyes flashed fire. 

J 
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" Pitou P he exclaimed fiercely ; then 
suddenly checking himself, he breathed a 
deep sigh, and threw himself into a chair. 
" And you think, Pitou — " Here he paused. 

" It is a shame, God knows, M. le Vi- 
comte, but what is one to think ? They 
had been together in the Rue de Picpus. 
He was in the pavilion at the moment of her 
disappearance. She, of course, supposed 
him to be dead— else, why would she have 
consented to marry the Marquis ?" 

"And you infer from all this, then, that 
she is, or has been, the — the — 
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" The mistress of Henri de Laferri&re ?" 

"Yes, that is what I mean," said the 
Vicomte softly. 

" What else can it mean, M. le Vicomte ?" 
said Pitou, after a pause. 

The Vicomte, his head buried in his 
hands, did not at first reply. At last, slowly 
raising his eyes : 

" And you think they are now together ?" 
he asked. 
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" Without doubt, monsieur ; and having 
once been in the old house in the Rue de 
Picpus, what more natural thing than that 
they should seek its shelter once again ?" 

" Of course ! idiot that I am !" exclaimed 
the Vicomte, starting up with a radiant face. 
" Thanks, Pitou, to you. I shall soon be at 
the bottom of this mystery — for mystery, in 
some respects, it still remains." 

" Well, monsieur," rejoined Pitou, " I 
may as well say in conclusion, for my long 
and tedious story is now at an end, that last 
evening I went to No. 42, Rue de Picpus, to 
seek a confirmation of my suspicions. The 
little door in the wall had been fastened 
securely, but in the centre is an iron gate, as 
you know, and though this, too, was boarded 
up on the inside, I found it an easy matter 
to climb to the top and peer over the wall. 
Nothing could be seen in that way, however, 
and at the risk of being seized as a robber 
by some dog of a gendarme, I clambered 
over into the garden. The house was per- 
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fectly dark, but the door of the court was 
not fastened. I pushed it gently open and 
stepped within. At that moment a light 
appeared at the head of the stairs, and 
looking up I saw Clichette pass with a candle 
in her hand." 

The Vicomte gave the bell-rope a violent 
pull, and looked at his watch. 

The band had ceased playing in the garden ; 
low sunset fires were reflected from the crowd- 
ing gables and chimney-tops ; the trees lay in 
a bronzed shadow below ; lights flashed here 
and there from beneath the arches of the 
palace. Gervaise saw all this, and heard the 
ceaseless crunching and grinding of gravel 
beneath the feet of passers-by, and the busy 
stir and hum of a vast multitude. 

" Let us descend into the garden," said 
the Vicomte, when he had paid the bill. 
" I shall visit the Rue de Picpus before I 
sleep to-night. To you, Mdlle. Gervaise, 
and to you, Pitou, I am under such obliga- 
tions as a gentleman, in his whole lifetime, 
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•never forgets. Henceforth, and until the 
*end of my days, think of me as your warmest 
friend In trouble come to me for sympathy 
and aid. In joy, come for congratulations 
and a hearty grip of the hand. Mdlle. 
Gervaise, when you are married to Pitou, 
I shall be proud to be godfather to the 
flittle boy — I insist upon its being a boy — 
and his name shall be Charles d'Harmontal 
Pitou. Now, remember." 

Gervaise left the salon in a golden cloud, 
despite Pitou's recital of so many horrors. 
The waiter, bowing low to her, as to a duchess, 
as she passed, filled out the whole measure 
of her joy. Her feet scarcely touched the 
earth. Her exhilaration rose superior even 
to the glories of " Les Amours de Paris " at 
the Vari£t6s. In leaving the theatre, she said 
to Pitou for the twenty-third time : 

" Dis-moi done 1 Que pense-tu de mon 
petit bout de bel hbmme ? C'est genti', n'est- 
ce-pas ?" 

Gervaise's French was defective, but her 
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tact was perfect ; one barrel of this double 
compliment was levelled at Pitou, who stood 
five feet ten in his stockings. Would not 
the Grand Monarque have given up Tonnay 
Charente, even for an additional twelve inches 
of stature ? 
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CHAPTER VI. 



ICONOCLASTIC. 



When upon that fatal wedding-night the 
letter announcing Marie's departure had been 
placed in the Marquis's hands, he read it, 
first with incredulous amazement, and then, 
when its full desolating import flashed upon 
him, he turned, in a paroxysm of furious rage, 
upon the Countess. 

" Madame, what does this mean ?" he 
demanded hoarsely. 

She looked at him in a helpless, bewildered 
way, and slowly shook her head. 

" I insist upon an immediate explanation !" 
he continued. 
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" Alas ! monsieur, I have none to give 
you." 

" But you must perceive, madame, that I 
am a dishonoured man." 

" Ah ! mon Dim F exclaimed the Countess 
bitterly. 

11 And that," he pursued, in a louder tone,. 
" by this time to-morrow, I shall be the 
laughing-stock of Paris. People will say, 
what a fine wedding it was, and what a 
beautiful bride, and what a pity she should 
feel obliged to keep an appointment else- 
where on her wedding-night" 

"£risons-ld, Mons. de Laferriere," ex- 
claimed the Countess. " Do not goad and 
sting me further. I am humiliated enough 
as it is, and cannot endure reproaches I da 
not deserve. I understand no more what 
has happened than you do yourself. I only 
know that a great misfortune has befallen me,, 
and that my heart is breaking — I cannot say 
anything more ;" and the Countess, covering 
her face with her hands, fled from the room. 
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Whereupon the Marquis plucked the rose 
Marie had given him from his bosom, and 
trampled it under foot; and, deaf to entreaties, 
and, indeed, furiously shaking off those of 
his companions who would have detained 
him, he rushed hatless into the garden and 
thence into the street. The porter stared at 
him in open-mouthed wonder as he passed. 
A sergent-de-ville followed him as far as the 
corner of the Rue de Bourgogne, then per- 
ceiving that the Marquis staggered in his 
walk, he said : " Ah ! Bah ! il est pris de vin" 
and turned on his heel again. The driver of 
a late voiture de place, descending the Boule- 
vard des Invalides, felt sure of securing this 
hatless reveller for a passenger. 

11 A merry one he is, I warrant," he said to 
himself, cracking his whip and holding up his 
hand to the Marquis. But the latter took no 
heed of his presence, and the astonished 
driver, following slowly, saw him enter the 
plantation of trees upon the Esplanade and 
throw himself at full length upon a bench. 
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Over the west, a wasting moon still hung, 
like a tarnished metallic disc. In the east 
the day was rising, all wan and dishevelled, 
from a bed of zinc-coloured clouds. Windows 
on the left of the Esplanade, catching the first 
cold gleams of light, stared lustreless, like 
dead men's eyes, at the Morning. Those on 
the right were still in shadow. Dots and 
splashes of murky red, here and there visible 
through the trees, indicated the position of 
street-lamps. The trees themselves awoke 
at last, perspiring at every pore, and shook 
out their dripping leaves. A steam arose 
from the river. A drowsy twitter of birds 
set in, A cab rattled along the quay. 

But the Marquis saw and heard nothing of 
all this. 

A troup of batayeuses came clamping down 
the Boulevard ; but to the whisking of brooms 

« 

and the noisy clack of wooden shoes he was 
alike insensible. 

Broad radiations from the ascending sun 
now filled the sky ; windows suddenly flushed 
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red ; tiles glistened like fish-scales upon the 
roofs ; the dome of the Invalides burst into 
splinters of fire ; a warm air sped through the 
trees ; then a bell crashed forth the hour. 

The Marquis, starting up at last, counted 
the strokes mechanically. 

" Four o'clock/' he said ; and looking about 
him, recognised his surroundings. His hair 
was matted, his clothes in disorder, and wet 
with dew. Every limb ached from contact 
with the cold stone. " And this," he said, 
u is my bridal bed." And with a groan he 
rose from the bench and walked in the direc- 
tion of his hotel. He had not far to go, but 

» 

he was so weak and exhausted, that when he 
entered the court he tottered, and caught at 
the railing of the perron for support The 
concierge, awakened by his entrance, and per- 
ceiving his master in this attitude, hastily ran 
to his assistance. But the Marquis threw 
him off with an oath, and, like a drunken man, 
staggered up the staircase to his apartments, 
shut and bolted the door, and dropped 
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wearily into a chair. When his valet, ap- 
prised by the concierge of the Marquis's 
arrival, hastened to his aid, he too was 
repulsed with an angry gesture, and sternly 
bade to guard the door of his chamber against 
all comers. 

Signs of rapid awakening soon appeared in 
the h6tel. Servant after servant glided down 
the staircase with faces full of consternation 
and alarm. This was the day of their depar- 
ture for Laferriere. All the preparations had 
been concluded for a grand f£te at the 
chdteau, in honour of the Marquis's wedding. 

" What had happened ? The Marquis had 
returned, but where was the bride ?" 

Michaud, when he appeared an hour later, 
was in a position to explain it all. 

General condolence for the Marquis was at 
once felt and expressed, and throughout the 
day a stranger would have thought that a 
death had occurred in the house, so hushed 
to a mere whisper was every sound, out of 
respect for the master's grief. 
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" Without doubt, monsieur ; and having 
once been in the old house in the Rue de 
Picpus, what more natural thing than that 
they should seek its shelter once again ?" 

" Of course ! idiot that I am !" exclaimed 
the Vicomte, starting up with a radiant face. 
" Thanks, Pitou, to you. I shall soon be at 
the bottom of this mystery — for mystery, in 
some respects, it still remains." 

" Well, monsieur," rejoined Pitou, " I 
may as well say in conclusion, for my long 
and tedious story is now at an end, that last 
evening I went to No. 42, Rue de Picpus, to 
seek a confirmation of my suspicions. The 
little door in the wall had been fastened 
securely, but in the centre is an iron gate, as 
you know, and though this, too, was boarded 
up on the inside, I found it an easy matter 
to climb to the top and peer over the wall. 
Nothing could be seen in that way, however, 
and at the risk of being seized as a robber 
by some dog of a gendarme, I clambered 
over into the garden. The house was per- 
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fectly dark, but the door of the court was 
not fastened. I pushed it gently open and 
stepped within. At that moment a light 
appeared at the head of the stairs, and 
looking up I saw Clichette pass with a candle 
in her hand." 

The Vicomte gave the bell-rope a violent 
pull, and looked at his watch. 

The band had ceased playing in the garden ; 
low sunset fires were reflected from the crowd- 
ing gables and chimney-tops ; the trees lay in 
a bronzed shadow below ; lights flashed here 
and there from beneath the arches of the 
palace. Gervaise saw all this, and heard the 
ceaseless crunching and grinding of gravel 
beneath the feet of passers-by, and the busy 
stir and hum of a vast multitude. 

" Let us descend into the garden," said 
the Vicomte, when he had paid the bill. 
" I shall visit the Rue de Picpus before I 
sleep to-night. To you, Mdlle. Gervaise, 
and to you, Pitou, I am under such obliga- 
tions as a gentleman, in his whole lifetime, 
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•never forgets. Henceforth, and until the 
-end of my days, think of me as your warmest 
friend In trouble come to me for sympathy 
and aid. In joy, come for congratulations 
and a hearty grip of the hand. Mdlle. 
Gervaise, when you are married to Pitou, 
I shall be proud to be godfather to the 
Bittle boy — I insist upon its being a boy — 
and his name shall be Charles d'Harmontal 
Pitou. Now, remember." 

Gervaise left the salon in a golden cloud, 
•despite Pitou's recital of so many horrors. 
The waiter, bowing low to her, as to a duchess, 
as she passed, filled out the whole measure 
of her joy. Her feet scarcely touched the 
earth. Her exhilaration rose superior even 
to the glories of " Les Amours de Paris " at 
the Vari£t£s. In leaving the theatre, she said 
to Pitou for the twenty-third time : 

" Dis-moi done I Que pense-tu de mon 
petit bout de bel homme ? C'est genti', n'est- 
ce-pas ?" 

Gervaise's French was defective, but her 
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tact was perfect ; one barrel of this double 
compliment was levelled at Pitou, who stood 
five feet ten in his stockings. Would not 
the Grand Monarque have given up Tonnay 
Charente, even for an additional twelve inches 
of stature ? 
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CHAPTER VI. 



ICONOCLASTIC. 



When upon that fatal wedding-night the 
letter announcing Marie's departure had been 
placed in the Marquis's hands, he read it, 
first with incredulous amazement, and then, 
when its full desolating import flashed upon 
him, he turned, in a paroxysm of furious rage, 
oipon the Countess. 

" Madame, what does this mean ?" he 
•demanded hoarsely. 

She looked at him in a helpless, bewildered 
way, and slowly shook her head. 

" I insist upon an immediate explanation !" 
he continued. 
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" Alas ! monsieur, I have none to give 
you." 

" But you must perceive, madame, that I 
am a dishonoured man." 

" Ah ! mon Dim /" exclaimed the Countess 
bitterly. 

" And that," he pursued, in a louder tone,. 
" by this time to-morrow, I shall be the 
laughing-stock of Paris. People will say, 
what a fine wedding it was, and what a 
beautiful bride, and what a pity she should 
feel obliged to keep an appointment else- 
where on her wedding-night" 

" Brisons-ld, Mons. de Laferriere," ex- 
claimed the Countess. " Do not goad and 
sting me further; I am humiliated enough 
as it is, and cannot endure reproaches I do 
not deserve. I understand no more what 
has happened than you do yourself. I only 
know that a great misfortune has befallen me,, 
and that my heart is breaking — -I cannot say 
anything more ;" and the Countess, covering 
her face with her hands, fled from the room. 
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Whereupon the Marquis plucked the rose 
Marie had given him from his bosom, and 
trampled it under foot; and, deaf to entreaties, 
and, indeed, furiously shaking off those of 
his companions who would have detained 
him, he rushed hatless into the garden and 
thence into the street. The porter stared at 
him in open-mouthed wonder as he passed. 
A sergent-de-ville followed him as far as the 
corner of the Rue de Bourgogne, then per- 
ceiving that the Marquis staggered in his 
walk, he said : " Ah I Bah ! il est pris de vin? 
and turned on his heel again. The driver of 
a late voiture de place, descending the Boule- 
vard des Invalides, felt sure of securing this 
hatless reveller for a passenger. 

" A merry one he is, I warrant," he said to 
himself, cracking his whip and holding up his 
hand to the Marquis. But the latter took no 
heed of his presence, and the astonished 
driver, following slowly, saw him enter the 
plantation of trees upon the Esplanade and 
throw himself at full length upon a bench. 
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Over the west, a wasting moon still hung, 
like a tarnished metallic disc. In the east 
the day was rising, all wan and dishevelled, 
from a bed of zinc-coloured clouds. Windows 
on the left of the Esplanade, catching the first 
cold gleams of light, stared lustreless, like 
dead men's eyes, at the Morning. Those on 
the right were still in shadow. Dots and 
splashes of murky red, here and there visible 
through the trees, indicated the position of 
street-lamps. The trees themselves awoke 
at last, perspiring at every pore, and shook 
out their dripping leaves. A steam arose 
from the river. A drowsy twitter of birds 
set in. A cab rattled along the quay. 

But the Marquis saw and heard nothing of 
all this. 

A troup of batayeuses came clamping down 
the Boulevard ; but to the whisking of brooms 
and the noisy clack of wooden shoes he was 
alike insensible. 

Broad radiations from the ascending sun 
now filled the sky ; windows suddenly flushed 
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red ; tiles glistened like fish-scales upon the 
roofs ; the dome of the Invalides burst into 
splinters of fire ; a warm air sped through the 
trees ; then a bell crashed forth the hour. 

The Marquis, starting up at last, counted 
the strokes mechanically. 

" Four o'clock," he said ; and looking about 
him, recognised his surroundings. His hair 
was matted, his clothes in disorder, and wet 
with dew. Every limb ached from contact 
with the cold stone. " And this," he said, 
" is my bridal bed." And with a groan he 
rose from the bench and walked in the direc- 
tion of his h6tel. He had not far to go, but 

» 

he was so weak and exhausted, that when he 
entered the court he tottered, and caught at 
the railing of the perron for support. The 
concierge, awakened by his entrance, and per- 
ceiving his master in this attitude, hastily ran 
to his assistance. But the Marquis threw 
him off with an oath, and, like a drunken man, 
staggered up the staircase to his apartments, 
shut and bolted the door, and dropped 
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wearily into a chair. When his valet, ap- 
prised by the concierge of the Marquis's 
arrival, hastened to his aid, he too was 
repulsed with an angry gesture, and sternly 
bade to guard the door of his chamber against 
all comers. 

Signs of rapid awakening soon appeared in 

* 

the h6tel. Servant after servant glided down 
the staircase with faces full of consternation 
and alarm. This was the day of their depar- 
ture for Laferriere. All the preparations had 
been concluded for a grand f£te at the 
chateau, in honour of the Marquis's wedding. 

" What had happened ? The Marquis had 
returned, but where was the bride ?" 

Michaud, when he appeared an hour later,, 
was in a position to explain it all. 

General condolence for the Marquis was at 
once felt and expressed, and throughout the 
day a stranger would have thought that a 
death had occurred in the house, so hushed 
to a mere whisper was every sound, out of 
respect for the master's grief. 
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How would he stand it? That was the 
all-engrossing question. 

He refused all food. At intervals the 
measured tread of his footsteps, as he paced 
the floor of his chamber, was distressingly- 
audible throughout the house. Then long 
hours of silence, drearier still, would super- 
vene. When night came, he refused both 
food and lights. 

Again was the important question asked : 
Can he stand it ? For his was an inelastic 
nature, which would break rather than bend 
before a protracted storm of grief. Whether 
for good or for evil, that question, however, 
it would appear, was shortly to be decided. 

Toward midnight a stranger arrived at the 
hdtel, who demanded to see the Marquis ; at 
least, the servant who answered the summons 
believed him to be a stranger. Had he not 
been a new-comer in the house he would, 
however, have recognised in the visitor the 
form and features of Henri de Laferri&re. 
As it was, he explained that his master was 
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seriously indisposed, and had given explicit 
orders that he would receive no visitors. 
Whereupon the stranger wrote a few words 
hastily upon a card, and insisted upon the 
message being sent to the Marquis. 

The result, much to the servant's astonish- 
ment, was, that he was commanded to bring 
lights, and to show the gentleman at once . 
into the hitherto inaccessible chamber. 
When, in execution of the command, he had 
ushered the visitor into his master's presence, 
he noticed a curious thing. The Marquis, 
instead of advancing to greet the stranger, 
stood in silence with his back to the mantel- 
piece, and surveyed him with a look that was 
•downright murderous in its expression. The 
servant also observed that, up to the moment 
of his leaving the room, no word had passed 
between them. Indeed, for many seconds 
after the door was closed, the two brothers 
surveyed each other in silence, angry hatred 
gleaming in both their eyes. 

"So, then, you are not dead?" said the 
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Marquis at last, "and I have been at the 
expense of burying another man." 

Henri shrugged his shoulders. 

" You have often told me that a fool and 
his money were soon parted, and I believe it 
now," he answered. 

" Ah ! you are as insolent as ever, I per- 
ceive," said the Marquis, colouring. " Come>. 
now, I have but little time to waste upon this 
interview. What brought you here ? I re 
cognise your hand in this night's work, but 
you will find it a dangerous business to taunt 
me with it. Come, what brought you 
here ?" 

Henri shrugged his shoulders again. 

" Ah !" he said, " this is the gratitude of a 
blind man pulled out of a ditch. I am glad 
you know to whom you are indebted for 
what took place this morning, as it saves 
a preliminary explanation, and, possibly, a 
scene which I would prefer to avoid. You 
are the inheritor of my father's title, and the 
upholder of the family honour ; for this reason 
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I interposed this morning to save you from 
the consequences of a wicked intrigue " 

" Take care," interposed the Marquis be- 
tween his set teeth. 

"I mean exactly what I say/' pursued 
Henri ; " and in order that you may under- 
stand exactly what I mean, I will speak very 
plainly. In what I have done, I have been 
solely actuated by a desire to spare you the 
mortification of learning at some future day, 
that the mother of your children had been my 
mistress P 

At these words, quick as a leaping flame, 
the Marquis had sprung upon him and seized 
him by the throat. 

" Liar ! what do you mean by that ?" he 
cried in a voice husky with rage. 

Henri staggered to the wall, and struggled 
to disengage himself. 

" Take it back !" said the Marquis. 

" Let me go and listen," gasped Henri. 
" Don't forget that I am your brother ; I have 
said nothing I cannot prove, why should I 
take it back ?" 
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The Marquis flung him upon a sofa, 
stepped quickly to the door, turned the key, 
and placed it in his pocket ; then, facing round 
toward Henri, said : 

" Mere retractation now will not answer. 
You have now to deal with a desperate man, 
and if you do not at once prove the assertion 
you have made, and prove it conclusively, I 
swear, by the memory of everything I hold 
sacred, that you shall never pass through that 
door again alive." 

For a moment there was no sound in the 
room, save the ticking of the clock on the 
mantel. Both men were deathly pale. An 
ugly scowl had gathered over Henri's face. 
He stood a moment with his hand to his 
throat, without replying. At last, after un- 
buttoning his collar, he said : 

" I will never forgive you for this. I would 
have done you a service, just such a service 
as I would, under similar circumstances, have 
wished done to myself. Had I known for 
one minute that you intended to marry " 
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" Stop ! don't speak the name," interrupted 
the Marquis hoarsely ; " I would rather it did 
not pass your lips." 

"As you please, M. le Marquis. Had I 
known, I say, that you were about to marry 
this woman, I should have certainly prevented 
you from so doing." 

" Without my assent, I suppose," sneered 
the Marquis. 

" Your assent, I am sure, would have been 
gratefully given. Circumstances, however, 
were against you. At one o'clock yesterday 
I came out of my room after a six weeks' ill- 



ness." 



" Contracted behind a barricade ?" 
" Possibly, though I have not admitted it 
yet. To find, I was about to say, that you 
had been married an hour before — excuse 
me for repeating it — to my mistress. I did 
what I then could, and succeeded, I think, 
in rendering you a signal service. I also 
learned that in my absence you had mistaken 
some dead body for mine. This I can 
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account for only upon the hypothesis that, in 
your joy over my death, you neglected to take 
the most ordinary precautions to establish my 
identity." 

" I confess," said the Marquis, " to having 
indulged in a feeling of satisfaction, nearly 
approaching to joy, when I learned that that 
which had long disgraced the name of De 
Laferriere had ceased to exist. As to the 
other charge, I would say that papers found 
upon this body fully justified me in my belief ; 

your very coat even " 

"Which was stolen from me by some 
rascally insurgent while I slept," interrupted 
Henri. 
" But there was also found a jewel." 
" And that, too, was stolen. But how is 
this ? you had never seen this jewel in my 
possession. Why did you think it was mine ? 
Come, now, this requires an explanation," and 
a look of exultation suddenly flashed from 
Henri's eyes. 
The hot blood mounted to the Marquis's 
vol. il 27 
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face. He felt that he had said too much. 
Moreover, a suspicion that had once tor- 
mented him like some malignant devil, and 
would not for a time be exorcised, now came 
leaping back into his brain. 

Henri waited a moment for an answer, 
then asked : 

" Is this jewel now in your possession ?" 

The Marquis, startled by the question, 
reflected a moment, and answered : 

" No/ 1 

11 May I venture to ask what became of it ? 
It, too, was stolen from my person." 

"It was claimed by, and returned to its 
owner," the Marquis replied after a pause. 

" That cannot be," retorted the other 
quickly, "for I am its owner. Had you 
examined it carefully you would have found 
in it that which would have quickly convinced 
you of the truth of what I say. More pro- 
bably it was returned to the giver. Is it any 
more than fair that I should ask to whom it 
was given ?" 
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The Marquis's usual clearness of percep- 
tion was dulled by the sudden awakening of 
his old suspicions, and he stood a moment 
surveying his brother with an uneasy and 
galling sense that there might, after all, be 
much more than a grain of truth in his utter- 
ances. Then he approached an escritoire by 
the window, opened it with trembling fingers, 
and from a drawer took a letter. It was a 
forged letter, and bore the false signature of 
Marie de Rauville ; it was the one cunningly 
substituted for the original, and received at 
Michaud's hands on the Marquis's return 
from Pere-la-Chaise on the 7th of June. 
Then stepping up to Henri again, he said : 

" You know my opinion of you well ; you 
know that I have no confidence in your 
words, no faith in your honesty, and that it is 
wholly your own fault, and the outcome of 
your evil practices that I have been forced to 
cast you out of my regard. But, as yott 
thought fit to remind me a moment since, you 
are * my brother — we both bear the same 
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honoured name — and, to this extent, a tie 
exists between us, which it is impossible for 
either of us to wholly ignore. You must see 
how I am suffering at this moment. You 
must make an allowance for my excitement. 
The only woman I have ever loved has 
abandoned me upon her wedding night. 
This, you must concede, is very hard. But 
if she is really unworthy of my love, if she 
has deceived me, if I must accept her flight 
as conclusive evidence of her guilt,- then it 
were better that I should know the worst 
without delay. I beg you, therefore, to tell 
me the truth, the whole truth, and nothing 
but the truth. Will you promise to do this ?" 

" I will," said Henri. 

" Well, then, read this letter ; but stop ! 
tell me first whether you are familiar with 
the handwriting ?" 

The Marquis's appeal had been wholly 
lost upon Henri. When the letter — his own 
letter — was held out for his scrutiny, he 
glanced at it and answered : • 
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" I am ; it is hers." 

" Read it then," said the Marquis, " and 
disprove its contents if you can." 

Henri took it in his hands, and glanced 
over its two closely-written pages in a manner 
which, to a keen observer — a modern detec- 
tive for example — would have implied a pre- 
vious knowledge of its contents. When he 
had finished he returned it to the Marquis. 

" Well I" said the latter. 

Henri shrugged his shoulders. 

" She lied to you, that is all. / am the man 
she really loved ; you wince, of course, but 
since you insist upon the truth, I must of 
necessity be plain with you. Believing 
that I was dead, however, she desired, it 
is clear, to cover as quickly as possible in 
her marriage with you, the consequences 
of the former relation. She played a bold 
game, and would have won, had I indeed been 
dead. But, fortunately for you, I came to life 
again in time to see her, and say : ' This shall 
never be! either confess to my brother at 
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the betel mvsdf and d cu um.e toe/ She. of 
course; had not the cfinoatcnr to faze tcq then, 
ajud her only a lternativ e was flight. And for 
this service, my brother, yoa woald m your 
ingratitude have lolled me." 

A sodden faintoess seized the Marquis, cans- 
ing him to lean against the vail for support 

" If she was really this to you," he said 
in a voice sunk to a mere whisper, " prove 
it, and for Gods sake be quick about it" 

As he perceived that Henri hesitated, a 
gleam of hope came to him. Springing 
eagerly forward, he cried : 

" Ah ! you cannot prove it, you know you 
cannot Confess now that you cannot" 

Henri had arrived at the moment of tri- 
umph. With a scornful laugh he drew from 
his pocket a bundle of letters, and threw it 
upon the table. 

" Fool 1" he exclaimed ; " you insist upon 
making your heart bleed, now read and satisfy 
yourself." 
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The Marquis seized the packet, and re- 
cognised at once the now familiar handwriting 
of Marie. He read one letter through from 
beginning to end, and another; then, dropping 
the bundle upon the table, he sank with a moan 
into a chair, and buried his face in his hands. 

"If you sought for traces of her flight this 
morning/' said Henri, breaking the silence, 
" you must have found them in the old 
pavilion in the garden. It was there I met 
her almost nightly, from the day of your 
departure from Paris until the cholera broke 
out in the quarter. You will find abundant 
reference to these meetings in her letters, if 
you will take the trouble to read further, or 
perhaps you have found them already. You 
also perceive what her feelings toward m e 
must have been. Read over the letters you 
have received from her, and point out to me, 
if you can, anything in them more tender or 
•passionate. Finally, if you are still uncon- 
vinced of the truth of my statements, send for 
your secretary ; he once surprised me in the 
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pavilion, and can, if he will, corroborate my 
allegations to at least that extent" 

" Michaud !" cried the Marquis, springing 
to his feet ; " Michaud knows of this ? Bah! 
that throws discredit upon the whole story ; 
you have concocted some scheme to break my 
heart, I am sure you have. But we shall 
soon see," and he rang the bell violently. 

A servant appeared. 

11 Send M. Michaud to me at once," said 
the Marquis. 

For five minutes no word was spoken 
between the brothers. Henri for the first 
time threw himself into a chair. The Mar- 
quis paced the room with his head upon his 
breast. At last a knock came at the door. 
The Marquis, pausing j in his walk, said : 
" Come in." Henri rose from his seat. 

The door slowly opened, and the lanky 
body of Michaud appeared at the aperture. 
Closing it softly behind him, he stepped into, 
the room, bowed, and rubbing his great 
gnarled hands together, said : 
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" M. le Marquis desired to see me, I 
believe ?" 

"Yes," replied the Marquis haughtily: "my 
brother, here, whom we believed to be dead " 
(here Michaud bowed in the direction of 
Henri) " has just informed me that you are in 
a position to confirm certain allegations he 
has been good enough to make against the 
honour of my wife. Is this true, or not ?" 

Michaud made a deprecatory move of his 
shoulders, and at the same moment a sea- 
green ray of light sped sideways from his 
eyes, and rested upon Henri's face. 

" I know nothing of Madame le Marquise, 
excepting that she is a very beautiful and ac- 
complished lady," he said with another bow. 

" I did not ask you for compliments 
Answer me promptly, yes or no. Do you 
know of anything in the past life of my wife 
that is in any way derogatory to her repu- 
tation ? Anything, for instance, in which 
the name of M. de Laferriere here might be 
associated ?" 
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Michaud, having obtained his instructions 
by this time from Henri's glances, rubbed his 
hands still harder, and bowed still lower, as he 
answered : 

" Really, M. le Marquis, this is painful. 
I " 

" Speak !" roared .the Marquis ; " out with 
it, quick !" 

" It was quite an accident, upon my honour, 
M. le Marquis, quite an accident." 

" What was an accident ?" 

" Only this, M. le Marquis ; I am, as you 
know, through your kind permission, an 
humble amateur of flowers and plants, and 
have from time to time been indebted to the 
gardener of Madame de Rauville for valuable 
advice as to their culture. During M. le 
Marquis's last absence from Paris — it was in 
April, was it not ?" 

" Yes." 

" I thought I was not mistaken, it was in 
fact two days after your visit to the cholera 
patients in the H6tel Dieu. But M. le 
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Marquis's agitation alarms and distresses me 
very much," he added, suddenly assuming a 
tremolo tone, and whipping out a silk 
pocket-handkerchief, with which he pro- 
ceeded leisurely to mop his eyes ; " this is 
really so painful that I hope I maybe excused. n 

" Will you finish !" exclaimed the Mar- 
quis wearily, as he once more sank into his 
chair. 

" Pardon my emotion, M. le Marquis," 
rejoined Michaud with a final dab at his eyes. 
" I will do a? you command. It was on an 

* 

April evening, then, that I had occasion to 
visit the gardener of Madame de R&uville. I 
wished to gather some particulars as to tulip 
culture, and remained with him until nearly 
midnight In the course of the evening we 
visited the orangerie ; it is at the end of the 
garden in an old pavilion, you may have 
noticed it, M. le Marquis. Ah, well ! when I 
was about to return to the Rue de Grenelle, 
I found that I had left my umbrella in this 
Orangerie. 1 . 1 was reminded of it by feeling 
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drops of rain upon my face, and as I had said 
good-night to the gardener, I was forced to re- 
turn alone in search of it I found it without 
difficulty, and was about to pass out of the 
door of the orangerie, when I heard the crack- 
ling of dry branches in the garden, and saw, 
through the half-open door, a figure, ap- 
parently that of a woman, approaching. To 
be found alone at that time of the night in 
such a place, appeared to me to be compro- 
mising to one in my position, and I quickly 
secreted myself in the shrubbery/' 

" Preferring to remain and compromise the 
woman's reputation ; that was manly, to say 
the least/' said the Marquis, a bright flush 
spreading an instant over his face. 

" No, no, M. le Marquis, she did that for 
herself. I beg pardon," he added quickly ; " I 
beg ten thousand pardons." 

"This, then, was Mdlle. de Rauville ?" 
demanded the Marquis in a husky tone. 

" I beg your pardon. Really, M. le Mar- 
quis, I did not mean " 
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11 Answer me ! was it she ?" 

" M. le Marquis, forgive me, it was :" and 
he bowed almost to the ground, in well simu- 
lated confession. 

" Then let me hear the end in a few words, 
and at once. I have neither eaten nor slept for 
many hours. I am weary and worn out with 
excitement and fatigue. I cannot endure 
much more. Let me hear the end." 

" Well, M. le Marquis," continued Michaud, 
with a long sigh — "she entered the orangerie, 
almost brushing me with her robe as she 
passed. In another moment I heard a key 
turn in a lock ; heard the sound of voices in 
earnest conversation, and saw her re-enter 
with her arms about the neck of a gentle- 
man." 

" Stop !" cried the Marquis, in a choking 
voice ; " you have said enough. And this 

man, then, was '* 

" Monsieur de Laferriere :" said Michaud, 
turning towards Henri and indicating him 
with a gesture. 
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" You see that I have spoken the truth," 
said the latter sullenly, taking his hat in his 
hand and moving toward the door. 

The Marquis's strength was apparently 
gone at last His head sank upon the table, 
and his whole body shook with sobs. 

Henri and Michaud looked first at him, 
and then at each other; and at last, as if 
cowed and abashed by so much grief, they 
both slunk noiselessly away. 

As they were descending the stairs, 
Michaud whispered : 

"He takes it hard. It seems almost a 
pity. If he had not struck me once, I think 
I might almost feel sorry for him." 

Henri shrugged his shoulders and gave a 
dry little chuckle, but made no reply. 

Just then a servant hurriedly passed them 
as if in answer to a summons, and in an instant 
returned. 

11 M. le Marquis desires to see you again 
immediately, iT you please/' he said, gently 
touching Henri's arm. 
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" Me I Are you sure ?" demanded the 
latter, 

11 Perfectly, monsieur." 

When Henri entered his brother's presence 
again, he found him much changed. A 
stern, hard look had grown even in that brief 
interval into his face. He was standing just 
as he had risen from the table. In his 
hand he held the packet of letters. Upon 
the table, and apparently unperceived by him, 
lay the one he had received, or rather 
imagined he had received, from Marie de 
Rauville. He looked up quietly as Henri 
approached, and said : 

" I called you back for two purposes ; the 
first of which is to return these letters. They 
are probably valuable to you. I have no 
further use for them." 

Henri, merely shrugging his shoulders, 
placed the packet in his pocket, and, as if await- 
ing the announcement of the other's purpose, 
fixed upon the Marquis a look of inquiry. 
He had not long to wait 
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"You were then behind the barricades 
the 6th of June T the Marquis said, with 
startling abruptness. 

" I was." 

" You, an army officer, must have had good 
reasons for so doing V 

" I was on leave of absence at the time, 
and am still. My reasons were good ones — 
they were political ones." 

44 You were then a spy, as I suspected ?" 

44 Be careful what you say." 

44 The insurgents of St M6ry," continued 
the Marquis, heedless of the monition, 
44 were brave and gallant men. Had they 
found you in their midst, in that honourable 
capacity, I should not have wasted three 
hours over a mock funeral, and you would 
not now be as attractive in person as you 
were during those sweet April days you knew 
so well how to make the best of." 

44 Did you send for me in order that you 
might insult me with safety, and at your 
leisure ?" demanded Henri. " I perceive," 
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he added, " a pistol upon the cabinet yonder. 
Do you seek to intimidate me, then, into a 
retractation of what I have said ?" 

The Marquis stepped to the cabinet, seized 
the pistol and dashed it through the open 
window. When it had fallen, with a loud 
ring, upon the pavement below, the Marquis 
approached his brother, and laying his hand 
upon his arm, said : 

" Your apprehensions were groundless. 
Your life has been safe ever since you proved 
the assertions you have done me the honour 
of making this evening. Had you failed to 
do so, I should have kept my promise, and 
my servant, before this, would have had the 
disagreeable duty of gathering up the scat- 
tered fragments of your remarkably clever 
brains. You have had a narrow escape and 
I congratulate you." 

" You talk calmly of an act that would have 
brought you to the scaffold/' snarled Henri. 

" Which, my brother, in a more refined 
shape is, I am afraid, awaiting your return to 
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the world — the military world at least. 
You are, doubtless, not aware that if you 
are discovered in Paris you will be court- 
martialed and shot ?" 

" For what reason ?" stammered Henri, in 
an altered tone. 

" For reasons arising from your intrigues 
with the Duchess of Berri to place a Henri 
Cinq upon the throne to which you have but 
recently sworn fidelity." 

" Who says this ?" 

" I say it. Your name was not only found 
in the list of conspirators of the Rue des 
Prouvaires, but the conception of a deed, 
practically amounting to regicide, is incon- 
testably laid to your charge. You have been 
guilty of treason, and I say again, that if 
you are discovered in Paris you will surely 
suffer the penalty of your crime. ,, 

" You certainly would not denounce 
me ?" said Henri quickly; a sensible diminu- 
tion of bravado suddenly appearing in his 
manner. 
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" No; I have other designs for you," rejoined 
the Marquis quietly, approaching a cabinet 
and taking from thence a roll of bank-notes. 
"In the eyes of the world you are a dead 
man," he added, slowly advancing toward the 
brother. 

"Without doubt." 

" Then it is my wish that you should 
remain so. France, in any case, offers too 
limited a scope for the exercise of your 
manifold talents. America, to the contrary, 
is almost illimitable as to space, and the 
opportunities it affords for indulging your 
peculiar idiosyncrasies. There you can sully 
your name, if not with impunity, still with 
results to which, in consideration of the dis- 
tance, I shall be perfectly indifferent. Go 
there ! and take with you these twenty 
thousand francs. When I have received 
satisfactory proof that you have arrived at 
some American port, I shall send you an 
additional twenty thousand. While you 
remain there, and keep this precious secret 
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to yourself, I shall continue to be liberal 
The moment, however, that you set your 
foot on French soil, I shall denounce you to 
the authorities." 

Henri seized the money eagerly. This 
was an unexpected windfall for him. 

" When am I to go ?" he asked, when he 
had counted over the notes, and verified the 
amount 

" When ? To-night, of course, by the 
earliest diligence to Havre;" and the Marquis 
deliberately turned his back and approached 
the window. 

Henri improved the opportunity by quietly 
picking up the forged letter from the table 
and slipping it into his pocket." As he was 
about to leave the room, the Marquis suddenly 
turned and said : 

" Upon second thought, you may give me 
back the packet of letters. I have asked for 
proofs to-night. To-morrow I may be re- 
quested to furnish them." 

Henri took the packet at once from his 
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pocket and placed it in the Marquis's 
hands. 

" The letter I gave you to read, is it also 
here ?" he asked. 

" It is also there," was the response ; and 
with that lie on his lips Henri de Laferriere 
quitted the room. 

Five days later, he sailed from Havre de 
Grice for New York. In his pocket, tied 
and sealed together in one package, was a 
marriage - certificate and two letters, one 
genuine, the other forged. Upon these now 
depended, as events were shaping, the sole 
chance Marie de Laferriere possessed of 
vindicating her honour to the world. 

The day following the above interview, 
the Marquis had another, and if anything a 
still more painful one, with the Countess de 
Rauville, in the course of which he made use 
of Marie's letters to Henri de Laferriere. 

The same evening he set out in his private 
travelling-carriage for Laferriere. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

THE HOUSE IN THE RUE DE PICPUS AGAIN. 

The Vicomte d'Harmontal dismissed his 
fiacre at the Place du Tr6ne, the night of his 
interview with Pitou, and with rapid steps 
entered the Rue de Picpus. By this time 
it had become quite dark; the road before 
him looked like a tunnel ; and it would have 
been difficult, even by the aid of the swinging 
street-lamps, to distinguish the numbers upon 
the houses. He knew the outward charac- 
teristics of the one he was in search of too 
well, however, to make a mistake as to its 
identity. A few minutes' walk brought him, 
in fact, before it 
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He surveyed the lofty wall, and essayed, 
ineffectually, to open the smaller door; it 
was evidently securely fastened from within. 
He shook it, heard the clank and felt the 
resistance of iron bolts. He fumbled about 
it and found a keyhole large enough for the 
insertion of his finger ; but no bell, or other 
medium of communication with the interior, 
rewarded his search. He then tried the centre 
and larger gate with the same want of success, 
it resisted every effort to move it from its 
place. Then a wild purpose, that of scaling 
the wall and solving the difficulty in that 
way, leaped into his mind; but, from its wear- 
ing such a burglarious aspect, it was aban- 
doned as soon as it was conceived. To 
retire without an attempt of some kind, how- 
ever, was equally foreign to his inclinations 
and intentions, and he crossed to the other 
side of the street to see if any signs of life 
were visible within the enclosure. But the 
wall still baffled him. Above the parapet, 
and projected against a torn and stormy sky, 
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a shadowy range of gables appeared. Not 
a gleam of light was any where to. be seen. 
All about him was a desert solitude. Not a 
step resounded through the narrow street. 
Behind him uprose the sombre mass of the 
convent. On either side, stretches of blank 
wall, or grim piles, monastic-like, and of 
funereal aspect, as far as the eye could pene- 

* 

trate into the gloom. The night, increasing 
in sultriness, was threatened with the throes 
of storm. A rack, all black and dishevelled, 
sailed through the sky. Now and then a 
puff of heated air, the premonitory tremors of 
tempest, smote the Vicomte's face. 

" This is getting serious," said he, looking 
anxiously at the sky and slowly retracing his 
steps in the direction pf the Place du Tr6ne. 
" If there was but a shop near at hand, where 
I could make inquiries, the case would 
appear a little more hopeful, for she must eat, 
and tradespeople are curious and inquisitive." 

At that moment he espied a ray of light 
shining in a narrow street he was in the act of 
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crossing ; and approaching nearer, he found it 
streaming, in truth, from the open doorway of 
a little shop. -Overjoyed at this piece of good- 
fortune, he was about to enter in the further- 
ance of the purpose he had in view, when a 
young woman appeared upon the threshold, 
and, without perceiving him, hastened in the 

direction of the Rue de Picpus. 

Though he had but a momentary glimpse 
of her face, a conviction forced itself as quick 
as a flash upon his mind. She was young 
and pretty, and there was an air of apprehen- 
sion in her manner, manifested by quick, 
suspicious glances about her, that lent a sort 
of confirmation to his conviction. 

In a moment she had reached the corner of 
the Rue de Picpus. Then, for the first time, 
perceiving D'Harmontal in evident pursuit of 
her, she accelerated her speed, and at last 
broke into a run. As he had anticipated, 
she stopped at the smaller opening in the 
wall of No. 42, and made a hasty movement 
as if to unlock and quickly close the door. 
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Before she could accomplish this, however, 
the Vicomte stepped to her side, and laid his 
hand upon her arm. She gave a little scream, 
and struggled to disengage herself. 

" Monsieur, this is ungentlemanly. What 
do you want ?" she said indignantly. 

" I desire to ask a favour of you, Mademoi- 
selle Clichette," he replied, without releasing 
his grasp. 

At these words he felt her give a sudden 
start 

" Let me go ! I am not Clichette," she ex- 
claimed, still struggling. 

" I will not let you go," he answered, 
" until you consent to take a message from 
me to your mistress. First of all, however, 
since you are inhospitable enough to permit 
me to stand in the street for the edification of 
all the gobe-mouches in the neighbourhood, I 
will enter the garden, and there await your 
mistress's answer." 

With these words he entered the enclosure 
and shut the door behind him. Clichette — for 
Clichette it was — was filled with consternation. 
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" But, monsieur," she faltered, " I have no 
mistress. What do you mean ?" 

" Tut ! tut ! child. No falsehoods. Your 
mistress is Madame de Laferrfere, she is in 
this house, and it is of the greatest importance 
that I should see her. She will consent, I am 
sure. Tell her that M. d'Harmontal awaits 
her pleasure below. Stop ! here is my card ; 
say that I implore the favour of an immediate 
interview." 

With this he released Clichette's arm. 

" But, monsieur," she returned, " you did 
wrong to follow me. I reproach myself very 
much for having permitted it. I am guilty of 
a great indiscretion, and madame will never 
forgive me." 

" Nonsense ! If you love your mistress, 
and wish to serve her interests, hasten with 
my message." 

" But," she persisted, " madame has been 
very ill. I am not sure that she can receive 
anybody, especially you, monsieur, at this 
hour of the night." 
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" Well ! well ! don't waste the time, then, 
in surmises. Go quickly, and ascertain ; I 
have been ten days searching for her, and I 
am determined now to see her." 

Thus adjured, and after a few more protes- 
tations of the utter impossibility of madame's 
being seen, Clichette entered the house with 
the message. 

At the end of five minutes she returned 
with a lighted candle in her hand. 

" Madame consents to receive you," she 
said, motioning him to approach. 

Preceding him with a candle, she held it 
aloft, while he ascended the stairs. When 
he at length reached the landing, she pushed 
open a door, and stood aside for him to 
enter. 

The room was the same into which our 
readers were introduced the night of the 5th 
of June. Renovating hands had been there 
since then, however ; though the scarred and 
blistered walls remained unchanged, the 
windows had been repaired, and new 
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curtains hung before them. The floor was 
freshly-polished, and the furniture, covered 
with chintz, no longer revealed its decrepit 
and broken-down condition. On a table in 
the centre, two wax candles were burning 1 . 
From this arose, as the Vicomte entered, a 
woman dressed in white, whom he recognised 
at once as Marie de Laferriere. 

" Monsieur d'Harmontal," she said, " I am 
very glad indeed to see you again ;" which 
was evident from her smile of welcome, and 
the tinge of warm colour that appeared for 
a moment in her face. 

She was very thin, and when the smile 
ceased to flicker over her features, and the 
white lips were at rest, the Vicomte saw the 
traces of the terrible storm which had swept 
over the woman's life : — the sunken eyes, 
with their look of helpless misery, suggestive 
of parched tear-ducts, and that brain-ache 
which is the soul and epitome of all other 
pains ; the tense and hardened muscles about 
the mouth, the waxen pallor, the indescribable 
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something stamped upon every feature, which 
is the cicatrice of a great sorrow, and is as 
impossible to analyse as a shadow. 

The Vicomte's feelings, being of a highly 
combustible nature, kindled at once, and it 
was a moment or two before he could say : 

" And I, too, am glad. I have been much 
distressed about you. I feared that you 
might be ill, or — worse. You must have 
suffered terribly. ,, 

" I have ;" and she smiled bitterly as she 
motioned him to a chair. 

The Vicomte's wandering eyes roamed 
about the apartment an instant; then he sighed. 

" This is too bad, too bad. You cannot 
even be comfortable here," he said earnestly. 

" Oh ! as for that," she answered, " it 
matters little; both the ghosts and the rats 
have treated me thus far with great respect, 
the bats have all retired to the attic, I have a 
comfortable bed, sufficient to eat and drink, a 
devoted servant, and a mind supremely indif- 
ferent to considerations of this nature. If I 
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were forced to live d la belle Gloile, I should 
not complain." 

" You should not talk in that way/' said 
the Vicomte in a tone of genuine distress ; 
" there is a sound of recklessness about it 
which it pains me to hear." 

" But, monsieur, you forget that there can 
be no recklessness in concealment. A hunted 
fox should fervently thank the god of foxes for 
a never so grimy hole in which to hide him- 
self; and a pariah, in my opinion, should 
never be over-fastidious as to the colour of 
wall-paper, or the softness of carpets in a 
house which has given him a kindly shelter." 

" But you are neither a hunted fox nor a 
pariah/' said the Vicomte, with a miserably, 
abortive attempt at raillery. 

" I am very much afraid," she said, with 
the sapie bitter smile, " that 4 I am something 
of the sort. I am sure, however, that I am a 
very unfortunate and miserable woman, 
which, under the circumstances, is pretty 
much the same thing." 
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He was silent a moment, then he said : 

" I was in hopes you would write to me ; I 
asked you to do so. It would have saved me 
a great deal of trouble — not that it really was 
trouble, you understand/' he added with 
great earnestness/ " but I mean — since you 
might have been sure I would find you in 
the end — it would have relieved me of a ter- 
rible anxiety and suspense." 

"Why," she demanded, with just the 
faintest possible show of colour, " should 
I have felt the certainty you speak of ?" 

" Well," he answered, reddening in turn, 
" I am a gentleman, for one thing, and being 
identified to some extent with the trouble of 
a lady whom I greatly esteem, and — and — 
profoundly pity, if you will excuse the word, 
I determined to stand by her and see her 
through her difficulties, if she would permit 

me, and it were possible. That is all." 

" This is very kind and generous in you, 
M. d'Harmontal," she answered, with her 
eyes drooping before his earnest look ; " and 
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I am afraid I do not deserve so much sym- 
pathy." 

There was an instant's pause, and then she 
went on : 

"Can it be possible, monsieur, that you 
have been searching for me ever since that 
dreadful night ?" 

" Incessantly. Yes." 

" And wholly on your own account ?" 

" I do not exactly understand/' 

" I mean " — and a look of intense anxiety 
appeared in her face as she spoke — " I mean 
that you were not prompted by any one to 
do it." 

" Oh no," he commenced, when he suddenly 
turned red as a peony, as he perceived her 
look of bitter disappointment, and came to a 
dead halt. 

" I was in hopes," she said, with a ghastly 
smile, " that my mother and — and — another, 
might have taken sufficient interest in me to 
second your endeavours. I hoped so, I say, 
though I had no foundation whatever for so 
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doing. My gratitude, therefore, can not be 
divided ; it is all yours, M. d'Harmontal, and 
that means a great deal with me. But you 
must tell me now," she went on, in an altered 
tone, " by what accident you finally discovered 
my hiding-place. From what Clichette tells 
me — and she, by the way, has a dark account 
to settle with you, I believe — it would appear 
that the discovery was a purely accidental 
one. Was it so ?" 

D'Harmontal felt himself placed in an 
awkward and delicate position at once, owing 
to his uncertainty as to the nature of the 
relations existing between her and Henri de 
Laferriere ; and as any mention of Pitou im- 
plied a knowledge of the events which had 
taken place in this very room, he hesitated a 
moment or two before answering. Knowing, 
however, that the truth, sooner or later, had 
to be told, his irresolution was but momentary. 

" Well, I will tell you," he said. " You 
had a visitor last evening — do not be alarmed 
— he got no further than the bottom of the 
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stairs, where he obtained a glimpse of 
Clichette with a candle upon the landing. 
That was quite sufficient for him, it would 
appear, as he retired at once." 

" But how did he obtain access to the 
garden ?" 

" By the aid of a knowledge of gymnastics, 
he climbed over the wall." 

By this time she had become quite excited 
over the matter, 

"For Heaven's sake who was it?" she 
demanded earnestly. 

" One of M. de Laferrtere's servants." 

Instead of replying, she sat like a statue 
for a moment, and looked him straight in the 
eyes. It was a peculiar action, but he did not 
wince, having no occasion to do so, in fact. 
He then caught a glimpse of her chest heaving 
at the rate of a hundred respirations a minute, 
and began to wonder what it was all about. 

" Which M. de Laferriere ?" she said at 
last, without removing her eyes from his. 
" There are two of that name." 
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" Yes, I know/' he assented ; " though 
having attended the funeral of one of them, I 
would have sworn point blank to the contrary 
a few hours ago. I, of course, had reference 
to your husband, madame." Then as her 
jaw fell, and a look of horror appeared in her 
face, he quickly added : " The Marquis — 
the Marquis, I mean ! Great God ! you 
must have misunderstood me. It was Pitou, 
his old servant, that was here last evening !" 

A long and deep sigh carried away a 
dreadful burden from her mind. She had 
feared that Henri de Laferri&re had dis- 
covered her hiding-place. That stinging 
emotion disposed of, another, much less 
virulent, immediately took its place, though 
a hope struggled vigorously for it. 

"Yes, I remember Pitou, well," she said. 
" The Marquis, of course, did not authorise 
this visit ?" 

" Oh no ! it was a matter of personal 
curiosity on the part of Pitou, that is 
all." 
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The struggling hope fell pierced to the 
core by that terrible " Oh no !" 

" I suppose," she went on, " that Pitou 
told you all about his being here on the 5 th 
of June ?" 

" Yes/' said the Vicomte, " he came with 
your husband — I know." 

Again she looked at him in a way which 
made him feel very uncomfortable. 

" Decidedly, in some way, I am making an 
ass of myself," he thought, as he returned her 
look with as much steadiness as he could now 
command. 

" Monsieur d'Harmontal," said she presently, 
"you are labouring under a strange delusion, 
which in a man of your intelligence surprises 
me very much. Do you know who wrote 
the note I received that night upon the 
balcony ?" 

"Certainly. It came from Henri de 
Laferriere." 

" I am more and more astonished. Why, 
what can you think of me ? Do you suppose 
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that if I were in reality the Marquise de 
Laferri&re, I should have listened for a second 
to such a summons ? or that I should be here 
to-night distilling fresh gall and wormwood 
in my heart in order to make this confession ? 
Would the Marquise de Laferri£re live, do 
you think, in such a spider's den as this ?" 
and she flashed a look of disgust over the 
wretched apartment " Would access to her 
be obtained by force or stratagem only, by 
scaling the walls at night, or by dogging the 
footsteps of an affrighted servant, as you this 
evening have done ? Is there common sense 
or reason in such a supposition, M. d'Har- 
montal T 

" Nom de Dieu /" cried the Vicomte, with 
his heart thumping madly in his throat ; "you 
don't mean to say that you are married 
to " Here his breath entirely forsook him. 

" Yes, I do/' she answered. "I am not 
the Marquise de Laferrtere, for this false 
Lazarus, creeping out of the grave to rob me 
of peace and joy, is my husband and legal 
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master. Marvel at it as you will, and as I 
myself do, it is nevertheless the truth. 
Whatever has been dark to you, monsieur, is 
now made clear." With that, she leaped to 
her feet, and paced the room in great excite- 
ment. The Vicomte was dumbfounded for a 
time. 

" Your husband !" he exclaimed at last, in 
what, perhaps, seemed to her an incredulous 
tone. 

" Do you doubt it ?" she said. " Oh ! of 
course you do. I forgot — fool that I am — 
that that would be so. Who, in all the world, 
will not doubt it ? The marriage was a 
secret one, of course. You will shrug your 
shoulders at that A secret marriage in 
France ! A marriage without the consent of 
parents ! A defiance of the iron-bound re- 
quirements of the Code ! Ridiculous ! you 
will say. Ah ! well, que sais je / I am of age, 
and so> is Henri de Laferriere, and that made 
it possible, perhaps. At all events, we were 
married at the Mairie and the church. But, 
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as I said before, who in all the world will 
listen to my story V 

" I will, for one, and believe it too," said 
the Vicomte with great earnestness ; " I do 
not yet know what it all means ; I cannot as 
yet comprehend how you, so beautiful and 
good, could be bound by so strong a tie as 
marriage to a scoundrel — your own words 
justify me in the use of the expression — but it 
is enough for me that you say it is so/ 9 

She shook her head sadly. 

" This is very kind in you, and I am grate- 
ful, monsieur, very grateful," she said ; " it is 
something at a moment when one's own 
mother hardens her heart against you, to hear 
a word of sympathy and a generous expres- 
sion of confidence, and I will not soon forget 
it ; but reflect 1 among all my friends you 
alone believe that I am else than a false and 
wicked woman/' 

And, throwing herself into a chair, she 
buried her face in her hands and wept 
bitterly. 
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" But your mother surely knows " he 

began, when she looked up, with reddened 
eyelids, and interrupted him. 

" She knows nothing, except what I have 
communicated to her during the present 
week. This, monsieur, was a secret marriage, 
I have said so before ; it occurred while my 
mother was in Italy. It was a foolish 
thing, I admit that, but it was an ex- 
piable folly, I am sure. When one is not 
deliberately wicked, when one does not inten- 
tionally deceive, but falls into a snare as it 
were in the dark, it seems hard that a mother 
should curse you for it, as mine has done. 
The world seems to be full of pitfalls for 
women, monsieur, you must agree to that; 
and they seem so much deeper, too, and more 
terrible than those into which men fall. Per- 
haps you will say this is just as it should be, 
and women should be more careful. Ah, 
well ! it may be true ; it is certain I was not 
careful, and I disobeyed my mother. She 
commanded me to love the Marquis de 
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Laferrtere, and I rebelled against .her 
authority ; she refused to receive Henri de 
Laferri&re, and I met him by stealth in the 
garden. He was cunning and plausible, and 
I readily listened to his suggestion of a secret 
marriage. Then came the cholera; my 
mother, sure of my obedience, left me in a 
measure to my own devices, and an oppor- 
tunity occurred to consummate this supreme 
folly of my life. Two months ago I became 
Madame de Laferriere. Ah ! yes, there it 
was you see ; I was his wife, and there was 
then no help for it, though I discovered within 
two hours of the event, that I possessed 
neither his love nor his respect It is a 
humiliating confession for me to make, but 

his protestations of affection had been a sham 
from the beginning ; he even had the brutality 
to tell me so. I had been more than deceived, 
I had been caught in a trap." 

" A trap ! I do not comprehend this at 
all," said the Vicomte excitedly. " What 
was his motive, then, in marrying you ?" 
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" To prevent my union with the Marquis, 
whom he thoroughly hated. He had no 
other motive/' she answered, with a look of 
helpless misery, and then hid her face for 
very shame in her hands again. 

" The brute !" exclaimed the Vicomte 
through his set teeth. 

" And now, monsieur/' she pursued, after 
an interval of silence, " you can imagine my 
joy when I learned of my deliverance. Until 
then I had been upon the horns of a terrible 
dilemma; every feeling of pride and self- 
respect within me revolted against the thought 
of confessing my folly and my disgrace. 
Deception then seemed almost a virtue. 
But the situation fairly bristled with difficul- 
ties — the problem seemed complicated beyond 
any hope of solution — when, as if by a 
miracle, three days after my marriage, I learned 
of my husband's death. What a dreadful 
burden dropped at once from my heart ! I 
could confess now. It would still be a hard 
thing to do, but the task was infinitely easier 
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now that the yoke was shattered, and the 
millstone struck from my neck. My mother 
might be angry, but she would forgive upon 
one condition, the nature of which you can 
probably imagine. And as for the Marquis 
— well, in any case, the secret was safe with 
him. The world, at least, would never hear 
of my folly. All this passed through my 
mind in the first whirl of excitement. Then 
I was hurried resistlessly on. Events shaped 
themselves for me with terrible rapidity. 
Within an hour I had identified the corpse of 
my husband, received a declaration from the 
Marquis, and promised my mother to con- 
form to her wishes. That night I wrote to 
the Marquis, and told him of my marriage, 
in evidence of which I enclosed my marriage 
certificate — the only one I possessed — in the 
letter. I had deferred my confession to the 
Countess until I should be in receipt of his 
answer, though I did not dream that he 
would then persist in his suit However, to 
my great surprise, he came to me with the 
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most generous expressions of confidence, 
would hear nothing to my disparagement, and 
requested me to put the subject from my 
mind for ever. He not only forbade me, 
under pain of his displeasure, to mention it 
to him again, but exacted from me an addi- 
tional promise that I would never even 
acquaint my mother with the facts of the case. 
To this I joyfully assented, though wishing, 
and indeed meaning, as God knows, to do 
what was right." 

"Ah, well ! since the Marquis knows of 
this marriage, he will of course disabuse your 
mother's mind of any misapprehensions she 
may have upon the subject," said the Vicomte 
eagerly. 

" Alas ! monsieur/' she answered, " he now 
denies it all. I do not understand it, I 
understand nothing." 

And she once more averted her face from 
him: 

" But the Marquis de Laferriere is a gentle- 
man, madame, and such conduct would seem 
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to be incredible/ 9 he commenced, in some 
excitement, when she looked up at him with 
white lips, and a face quite corpse-like, and 
took a letter from her bosom. 

"Do not doubt what I say; read this 
letter, and be convinced." 

" But I do not doubt, I only " 

" Read 1 read 1 monsieur, and see how a 
mother can harden her heart against her 

child: 1 

He took the letter, and with a face which 
soon became flushed and angry, read the 
following : 

" Mademoiselle, 

" The day in my life I most execrate, 
is the day when, with infinite suffering, I 
brought you into the world. The sight of 
you, an infant in a coffin, would have been 
terrible ; but I feel now like crying out 
against Heaven for denying the sight to me. 
I was stronger, then, and would possibly have 
borne it. Now that my hairs are white with 
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sorrow and disgrace, I realise this all the 
more poignantly. The tomb of an innocent 
child, in some quiet churchyard, would be a 
sweet and tender memorial of the only joy I 
have ever known. The agony, however, 
of knowing that I have reared a daughter, 
who deliberately enters the mire, and blots, 
with an ugly and vulgar smear, one of the 
noblest patronymics of France, is to me 
simply unendurable. The higher the alti- 
tude, the more terrible the fall. That is a 
platitude, mademoiselle. But reminding you 
that bread and wine, and the Ten Command- 
ments are platitudes also, you will doubtless 
shortly perceive its wisdom when you 
attempt to set the broken bones of your repu- 
tation for a reappearance in the world. 

" I read your letter with great interest. 
You have cultivated the art of mendacity to 
some purpose, I perceive, for I was suffi- 
ciently impressed with your statements to 
communicate with M. de Laferriere upon the 
subject, and to make inquiries of my own in 
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a quarter evidently forgotten by you, which, 
in view of its importance, I cannot but 
characterise as a grievous oversight upon 
your part The result is, that you have 
signally failed to impose this fiction of a 
marriage upon me. In this the Marquis and 
I are of perfect accord. He stigmatises your 
duplicity as it deserves. He pronounces 
your story of a confession and a marriage 
certificate to be utterly false ; and he favoured 
me with the sight of a number of letters 
written by you to your paramour, which, as 
you may imagine, I have found to be very 
edifying reading. 

" It is quite unnecessary for you to answer 
this letter. I have expressed my convictions. 
They are final. Pending the settlement of 
your property, a sum of money will be 
placed to your credit at Rothschilds', to keep 
you from further sin. 

" HfoilNE, COMTESSE DE RAUVILLE." 

" Infamous !" cried the Vicomte, dashing 
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down the letter, and beginning to pace the 
floor excitedly ; then after a minute or two he 
paused beside her chair, and asked : " Have 
you any idea, madame, what this letter means ?" 

" Not the remotest," she answered, lifting 
her weary eyes to his. " As I have said, I 
understand nothing," 

" You are quite certain you did not omit 
to enclose the certificate ?" 

" I am positive ; but, even had that been 
the case, my letter was about nothing else but 
my marriage. He denies, it would appear, 
that I ever mentioned the subject to him." 

u Ah !" said the Vicomte, resuming his 
walk, " there is a great mystery in all 
this." 

" He reflected awhile, then he paused 
again. 

" These inquiries of your mother's," he 
said, " they could not have been at the church, 
I suppose ?" 

She started with parted white lips to her 

feet. 
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41 At the church ?" she faltered—" I do not 
understand." 

" Oh ! I was just thinking," he rejoined — 
" it is very stupid, I suppose, but when one 
is perplexed, all sorts of ideas come into one's 
head : — when you signed your name in the 
register for example " 

Here he was interrupted. 

" My God ! monsieur," cried Marie, throw- 
ing up her hands with a gesture of despair. 
11 That is it ! That is it !" 

" What, madame ? For mercy's sake don't 
look that way, you frighten me!" said the 
Vicomte, with a look of genuine alarm in his 
face. 

" Yes," she answered, sinking with a moan 
into her chair ; " I signed my name Marie 
de Rauville, and they have been to look at 
it. Ah ! monsieur, my poor brain was nearly 
turned that day, I scarcely knew what I was 
about, and I had never been called anything 
else but Mademoiselle de Rauville. It was not 
surprising that I made the mistake ; and they 
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should have thought of this, should they not ? 
You would have done so, I am sure. They 
are very hard upon me, M. d'Harmontal, they 
will never believe me now. Everything and 
everybody is against me, and oh ! Mon Dteu! 
monsieur, my punishment is more than I can 
bear." 

The Vicomte stepped to her side and 
extended his hand. 

" That, madame," he said, " is the hand of 
a gentleman, and is, as yet, unsullied by any 
dishonourable action ; take it as a pledge that 
I hereby consecrate myself to the task of re- 
dressing this foul wrong, and of bringing this 
proud mother and incredulous Marquis con- 
tritely to your feet" 

" For Heaven's sake, stop !" she cried, 
dashing aside her tears ; " you madden me 
by such fatuous talk. You would hold up 
painted fruit to starving lips, and it is cruel, 
cruel ! Can you give me back the past ? 
Can you restore the tarnished lustre of my 
good name, and efface the bend sinister from 
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the Rauville escutcheon ? Can you give mc 
back a mother's confidence, and a lover's 
esteem ? This, Monsieur d'Harmontal, is 
not an age of miracles. You must remember 
that" 

" 1 am only a man/ 1 said the Vicomte with 
great earnestness ; " but with God s help, and 
without the aid of a miracle, I will yet make 
you happy." 

She sighed, and he went oil 

11 You must forgive me," he said, " if I 
now ask in your interest an offensive ques- 



tion," 



" What is that ?" she demanded quickly. 

" If you have seen Henri de Laferri&re 
aince the night of the wedding ?" 

"If I had," she answered in a whisper 
that had an edge to it like a knife, 
11 there would be no second resurrection for 
him." 

11 The question was one only of form," the 
Vicomte explained. "Should the subject 
ever arise, 1 can speak authoritatively upon it. 
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And now I want to talk to you about Pitou 
we both owe so very much to him." 

" He was good to me on the 5th of June," 
she said : " I should not forget that" 

" I inferred as much from what he told me. 
But aside from that, he is in possession of 
the key to the whole mysterious business. 
Almost from the very moment Henri de 
Laferriere left this house, Pitou watched 
every moment of his that night. He was 
with him behind the barricades. He saw 
him exchange clothes with another. He 
saw the mutilated and unrecognisable body 
of the latter, and finally witnessed the escape 
of your husband uninjured from the spot 
where his supposed body was afterwards 
found." 

She had listened with breathless interest 
to this. Then she made him go over the 
whole story, as he had received it from Pitou 's 
lips. 

"He knew all this, and never revealed it ! 
and yet you say that he is my friend P 
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she exclaimed at the termination of his 
narrative. 

" Ah, well ! I was equally unjust to him at 
first," he replied. " You forget, as I did, that 
in becoming an insurgent, he became amen- 
able to, the law. During his absence from 
Paris, enforced as you perceive it must have 
been, these lamentable occurrences took place. 
He assures me that ten years of his life would 
have been freely given to avert the calamity ; 
and I believe him." 

" To avert it ! Oh ! oh ! that is the bitter- 
ness of it ; it might have been averted," she 
exclaimed. 

" This is the last drop, M. d'Harmontal. — 
" Laisse mot ! . . . Clichette ! . . . some 

water! . . . the window! " 

She had started up, and had fallen back 
again. A mere mass of tumbled drapery now 
lay at his feet, with the pale face of Clichette 
bending over it. 

When M. d'Harmontal descended the Rue 
de Picpus, half an hour later, he had a con- 
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temptible opinion of himself. " Charles," he 
said, u .l wish I could disengage one of my 
legs, and kick you while you hopped home on 
the other. It would do you good, and teach 
you not to play the role of Job s comforter to 
a woman in trouble again." 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

THE CHATEAU DE LAFERRltRE. 

Every day at the same hour, like a ripple 
from the great outlying world, the Paris 
diligence with its six steaming horses, its in- 
side and its outside passengers, and its one 
lean mail-bag, arrived at the posting-house of 
a little village in the valley of the Rhone. 

It was a poor enough village, enfolded in 
olive-groves, and begirt by great sullen hills 
that had once formed a part of the domains 
of the lords of Laferrtere ; with its poorer 
population still dependent upon the broad 
Laferri&re acres for a meagre support ; and 
its life currents running such sluggish courses 
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as might have come from watching the ooze 
and the wasting away of the waters in the 
patriarchal fountain in the village street. 

Throughout the long, drowsy summer days 
the sun came down with a blinding glare 
upon the cluster of red-tiled houses, through 
the doors of which lolled an occasional dog 
or cat, or still rarer, some wrinkled old bel- 
dame, who with clattering sabots picked her 
way over the stones to the wheezy fountain. 
For though the day of corvies was long since 
past, husbands, wives, sisters and brothers, 
still climbed the sullen hills at early dawn, to 
delve, and reap and garner in the golden fields 
beyond ; and until they returned with the 
setting of the sun, the bees crooning in the 
poor little gardens, the cats, the dogs, and the 
querulous old womeri in the sabots, alone gave 
token that the village was not a village of the 
dead. 

Fbr the one little cafe dozed bravely behind 
its red curtains through the long days ; and 
as for the village church with its tutelary 
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saint reduced to the wretched plight of having 
a broken nose, and its belfry all awry like a 
cocked hat, it slept by day and night, through 
sunshine and storm, from Christmas-eve to 
Christmas-eve ; when, for once, its poor old 
windows blazed forth in blue and crimson 
and gold, and from its steeple-top went peal- 
ing through the whole valley, glad tidings of 
a Saviour born. 

But when the shadows of sunset fell ath- 
wart the hill-tops, and husbands and wives, 
sisters and brothers, came in a troop through 
the olive-groves; when the earth in the 
gloaming put on its dress of bronze and 
russet, and the heat no longer parched the 
grass, and a breeze crept up through a narrow 
glen from Rhone river, then a perceptible sti r 
always went through the little village. The 
cur6, laying aside his breviary, put on his 
shovel-hat, and sauntered off to the posting- 
house. The cafe's one lean waiter, after 
much yawning, did likewise ; as did the miller 
from down the valley, the sacristan and many 
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of the village folk. The little auberge awoke 
also with a start, ostlers bustled about the 
stables, and the very horses caught the pre- 
valent infection of excitement, which rose to 
fever heat when, at last, a cloud of white dust 
appeared above the northern hill-tops, whence 
at a turn of the road, with the drags thrown 
out behind, the diligence appeared, and came, 
with lumbering wheels and a clatter and 
jangling of bells, down to the door of the inn. 
It mostly happened, however, that the 
sight of an old man or woman asleep in the 
coupd, or a solitary traveller who descended 
from the banquette to drink a glass of wine, 
would alone gratify, or rather fail to gratify, 
the village curiosity. Except when the Mar- 
quis was at the chiteau, no passengers, un- 
less it was the cur6, or the maire of the 
commune, returning from a visit to the 
neighbouring village, ever stopped at the little 
inn. Visitors to the chdteau, however, filled 
the whole diligence, at times, for whom the 
Marquis's carriages with footmen and outriders 
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were invariably in waiting ; — a brave enough 
show, when it occurred, to reward the village 
curiosity, and compensate for its many dis- 
appointments. 

One day, shortly after the Vicomte' d'Har- 
montal's visit to the Rue de Picpus, the 
diligence arrived as usual at the posting-house, 
and to the surprise of everybody, two pas- 
sengers alighted, who intimated at once that 
their destination was the Chateau de Lafer- 
rfere. 

This was beyond all precedent Here 
were visitors to the chateau : M. le Marquis 
was at home, had been home nearly two 
weeks, in fact, and no carriage awaited their 

arrival ! 

" Monsieur was not then expected/' said 
the landlord, with much rubbing of his hands, 
to one of the strangers, a young man of two 
and twenty, or thereabouts, short, dark, with 
close curly hair, a long tightly twisted mous- 
tache, and a face full of mingled good- nature 
and decision. 
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" No ; how far is it to the chateau, Pitou ?" 
he said turning, to his companion. 
" A full league, M. le Vicomte." 
" Allons done I we shall walk it ; we can 
easily reach the chateau before dark." 

The landlord had exchanged a look with 
the cur6. The latter having heard the word 
Vicomte, and at the same moment recognised 
in Pitou a familiar face, nodded approval, and 
the landlord, with his most deferential manner, 
begged to offer M. le Vicomte the use of a 
horse and vehicle. 

"A poor horse, to be sure. Everything 
was poor in this pig of a village, but even a 
poor horse would save M. le Vicomte the 
fatigue of walking a league." 

The Vicomte, however, for some reason, 
possibly from having already ridden so far — 
from Paris, he said, declined the landlord's 
offer ; and after begging the cur6 to accept a 
bundle of newspapers, which the cur6 did 
with many grateful acknowledgments, he 
ordered, and drank with Pitou, a bottle of red 
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Hermitage, engaged two chambers, in case of 
need, for the night, and then, under Pitou's 
guidance, set out for the chateau. 

The road, which soon diverged from the 
main thoroughfare, ran over two olive-clad 
hills, now all ablaze with the glory of the 
setting sun. The sweet scents of a summer 
evening filled the air. Through rifts in the 
wooded heights, occasional glimpses of 
golden harvest-fields flashed upon them. 
Once they went down into a deep ravine 
where the shadows lay, even at high noon, 
among the tangled thickets; then they as- 
cended by a circuitous road to a lofty gate, 
and through it entered a long avenue bordered 
and overtopped by spreading limes, at the end 
of which uprose the grey walls of the chdteau. 

Then gradually burst upon their view, 
a broad expanse of terrace; marble vases 
brimming over with flowers ; statues gleaming 
white and cold in the dying light; broad 
basins of still water ; an immense pigeonnier 
to the right ; a lawn beyond, sloping down to 
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a lisiere of sombre woods : — overlooking all 
the old chateau, with its myriad windows, its 
highsattics pierced by oeils de bceuf, its centre 
pavilion approached by a carriage sweep, and 
open below in a way that gave ingress to the 
court, — a vast quadrangular space paved with 
stone and embellished with a fountain. 

The bell responded to their summons by 
a loud clangour, which put to instant flight a 
bevy of pigeons, whose cooing had thus far 
been the only sound audible in the court 
When they had been admitted, and the 
servant had taken the Vicomte's card to his 
master : 

" Pitou," said he, " in case I am received 
by the Marquis, you may remain here within 
call. You may be sent for, remember. * 

Pitou nodded assent 

" Pardieu /" added the Vicomte, looking 
about him with admiring eyes, "Jest un 
palais! 9 

Pitou nodded again with an air that implied 
a contemptuous familiarity with the place. 
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They stood in a lofty hall, forty feet square 
at least, and paved with alternate blocks of 
marble. From the centre sprang a staircase 
in pietra dura, sweeping right and left from 
the landing. Over the latter softly glowed a 
beautifully foliated window of painted glass. 
On either side were pedestals, supporting, 
one, a copy of Canova's Perseus ; the other, a 
copy of the Antinous of the Capitol. In the 
panels, upon the walls below, were large 
mural paintings, one of which representing an 
incident of the " Night of Barricades," with 
full-length portraits of De Retz, and a 
quondam Marquis de Laferriere, particularly 
attracted the Vicomtes attention. He was, 
in fact, attentively examining it when the 
valet returned and said : 

" Monsieur le Marquis will see you at 
once." 

Ascending the stairs, he was conducted 
into the first of a series of splendid salons, 
and up to a heavy curtain of yellow brocade. 
When this was pushed aside by the valet, he 
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found himself in a small cabinet de travail^ 
furnished in ebony and gold, with hangings 
of blue satin. 

The Marquis de Laferri&re, who was 
seated at a writing-table, arose as the Vicomte 
entered. He was haggard and thin, and bore 
in every lineament the impress of a great 
sorrow. The hauteur of his habitual 
demeanour now almost approached to super- 
ciliousness. Bowing stiffly, he motioned the 
Vicomte to a chair. 

" Well !" said he, " to what am I indebted 
for the honour of this visit, M. d'Har- 
montal ?" 

"My appearance seems to afford you no 
pleasure, at all events," said the Vicomte, 
slowly removing his gloves ; " and I am not 
sure that you consider it an honour, though 
you are polite enough to call it so. We have 
always been good friends in the past, M. de 
Laferriere, and, upon my soul, I see no 
reason why you should play the part of 
icicle to me upon this occasion." 
vol. 11. 31 
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" I am not aware " the Marquis began, 

when he was interrupted. 

" 1 beg your pardon," said the Vicomte, 
il but you are aware of it, and you freeze 
toward me, because you know that I am here 
in answer to your letter." 

"In that case," said the Marquis, " it will 
prevent any misunderstanding between us, if 
I tell you at once that I do not wish to 
re-open, what your. sense of delicacy should 
teach you is, for me, a very painful subject. 
I regret that I was not sufficiently explicit 
upon that point in my letter." 

The Vicomte felt his blood begin to 
tingle. 

" When a man is hammering in the skull 
of his best friend, in the dark, by mistake," he 
answered, "it is an ungracious act to kick 
over the lantern which reveals his mistake to 
him. That is exactly your position at present ; 
and I will add that you were explicit with a 
vengeance. In view of our friendship, your 
letter was not such as you should have 
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written to me. At another time I should 
have resented it, as it deserved to be resented. 
I do not say that, my mission failing — a mission 
of christian charity and peace — I shall not yet 
resent it At present, I only desire to say 
such things as, I sincerely trust, will lead you 
to treat with justice a much suffering and 
greatly wronged lady." 

" Ah ! I thought so," said the Marquis, 
flashing a look of suspicion at his visitor. 
"Had you the advantage then, of being one 
of Mademoiselle de Rauville's lovers, that 
you come to me as an advocate of her 
wrongs ? Are you one of the select few 
who wished her to marry in order that love- 
making might be conducted with greater 
Jcldt r 

" Look here !" interrupted the Vicomte, with 
sudden indignation, "you are becoming offen- 
sive — do you know it ?. And, what is more, 
you have no right to talk in such a brutal 
manner of this lady !" 

" Oh r and the Marquis gave a comprehen- 
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sive shrug, including shoulders, tilted head 
and pursed-up eyelids. "Oh! vraiment f 
Well ! since she is my wife, I believe I have 
a legal right, even to talk brutally, as you put 
it It is a hard thing for me to say, but you 
know as well as I do by this time, that she 
became my brother's mistress at the very 
time I was making honourable proposals for 
her hand. She was at perfect liberty to keep 
the precious secret from me, and would, had 
she been an honest woman. She was of age, 
and could have thrown cold water upon my 
pretensions. She could have turned her back 
upon me, and said that her reasons were her 
own. But no ; such a straightforward course 
was impossible with her. ' Marriage/ she said 
to herself, € will gild this stain over. It will not 
be visible with such a name as Laferrikre 
stamped like a hall-mark upon it. 

" And do you really believe this ?" de- 
manded the Vicomte. 

" Believe it ? Do I believe that ebony 
is black ? Ventre Saint Gris ! I have the 
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proofs of her illicit relation here in my 
desk." 

" Well, they may look like proofs, but don't 
you be sure of it. Painted water is very 
satisfactory in its way, and you may fancy 
you can hear it rippling and tearing through 
a gold frame at the Salon, but it is better 
to keep away from it when you are thirsty ; 
I tell you you are altogether mistaken. 
This lady is not your wife, and perhaps that 
surprises you too." 

" The fellow is mad," thought the Marquis, 
and something like a compassionate smile 
appeared upon his face as he answered ^'In- 
deed ! and whose wife is she, then ?" 

" Your brother's." 
r "Ha! ha! ho!" and the Marquis found 
the idea highly diverting. \ 

" Well, laugh ! Tickle a corpse with a 
galvanic-battery and he'll become frisky in a 
second ; I have seen it done before. That 
is your first shock, and I am going to repeat 
it. Mdlle. de Rauville has had the terrible 
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misfortune, since last June, to be the wife of 
your brother. Understand distinctly that I 
say wife /" 

" Will you kindly inform me from what 
source you obtained this precious bit of 
news ?" demanded the Marquis, with a 
sneer. 

" From the lady herself." 

" I suspected as much." 

11 And she wrote and told you of it, too. 
Come now, admit it, M. de Laferriere." 

"What! what!" and the Marquis rubbed 
his glasses to get a better view of the 
audacious speaker. 

" Yes, and she enclosed her marriage-cer- 
tificate in proof of it, as well. ,, 

" Par Dieu /" said the Marquis, more and 
more astonished ; " your faculties are moult- 
ing and out of order, I am afraid, D'Har- 
montal ?" 

" Do not sneer." 

" Well, I never heard you utter such 
twaddle before. You must have indigestion 
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up here ?" and he tapped his forehead ; " or 
else — — - Confound it, my good fellow, why 
should we quarrel over this woman ? You 
are not the first man whom her beauty has 
driven mad." 

Then, as the Vicomte replied by a gesture 
of impatience, he quickly added : 

" D'Harmontal, did you ever know me 
to lie ?" 

"Never." 

" Then I swear upon my honour as a gen- 
tleman, that she never sent me any marriage- 
certificate." 

" Modify that, and say you never received 
it, and I will believe you." 

" Soit ; and I trust you are now satisfied ?" 

" Less than ever, for I am sure she sent it." 

" Bah ! bah ! She wrote to me as you say, 
but there was no enclosure whatever." 

" C'est Id le diable? said the Vicomte re- 
flectively; "but then she must have spoken 
of her marriage, you know ?" 

" Pshaw !" said the Marquis, turning round 
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to his desk and unlocking a drawer. " I 
will show you now what she did write, and I 
hope you will be convinced/' 

Whereupon he took out a packet of letters, 
untied them, and looked them over at first 
hastily, then with greater care, and again 
still more slowly. 

" Peste /" he exclaimed, at last ; " I cannot 
find it I must have left it in Paris. I am 
very sorry, for in reading it you would have 
been convinced that I have spoken the truth. 
You will believe me, however, I am sure, 
when I say that it contained nothing beyond 
an admission, or rather, to be more exact, a 
profession of her love for me, coupled with 
a fierce denunciation of my brother, who 
she averred had attempted to insult her 
during my absence from Paris." 

Nothing seemingly could sap or under- 
mine the Vicomte's faith. He returned to 
the charge at once. 

" She says that you forbade her to mention 
this marriage in your presence." 
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" Nonsense ! Vicomte ! How could I have 
forbidden that of which I knew nothing ? I 
did, however, request her, out of respect for 
my feelings, to refrain from further reference 
to my brother's conduct " 

" And this is truly what you meant ?" 

" Truly, nothing else." 

" And she, I am sure, had reference alone 
to her marriage ?" 

" You still persist in that idea ?" 

" I do," replied the Vicomte firmly ; " and 
nothing can shake down that conviction. 
There is some horrible mystery in all this. 
For God's sake listen to me. For God's 
sake have a little of my faith. This woman 
loves and adores you, and her heart, knowing 
the grief you must have suffered, is well-nigh 
broken with sorrow. She had married your 
brother — secretly. How ? I do not profess 
to know. Why ? she does not explain. She 
avers, however, that she learned in a day to 
detest him ; and rejoiced when the ties 
that linked her life to his were, as she 
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thought, severed. Have pity, and believe it. 
At least investigate the matter more tho- 
roughly than you have hitherto done I 
There are discrepancies sufficiently myste- 
rious here, to merit the most careful and 
painstaking scrutiny." 

For an instant, impressed, perhaps, by 
the Vicomte's sturdy and unfaltering faith 
in what he could not yet bring himself to 
believe, the Marquis hesitated. But at this 
point, carried away by an excess of zeal, 
the Vicomte went a step too far, and 
blundered. 

" Why " he went on, " that was the sole 
reason for their being together in the Rue de 
Picpus that night" 

" What night ?" and, to the blunder-stricken 
Vicomte, the interrogation came like a clap 
of thunder from a cloudless sky. " Here's 
a fool ! he thought ;" but as there was no such 
thing as drawing back now, he answered : 

" The 5th of June, of course." 

" This is getting interesting/' said the 
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Marquis. " Pray what do you know of the 
Rue de Picpus ?" 

"You were there, I believe, pottering 
about with guns and sabres, in search of — 

of " 

" An assassin — yes." 

" Don't call your brother such hard names ; 
not that I admire this presumably worm- 
eaten relative of yours, but fratricide is an 
ugly word — a devilish ugly word — and if I 

were you But pshaw ! a man whose 

faculties are mouldy, did you say ? no — 
moulting, should not venture upon giving 
advice, should he ?" 

" Can you prove this ?" demanded the 
Marquis, and his face suddenly became hard 
as iron. 

" Why, certainly. " 

" How ?" 

" There is a very excellent fellow below; 
who can tell you all about it. I brought him 
with me for that purpose. His name is 
Pitou." 
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The Marquis immediately sprang up and 
rang the bell. 

" Send Pitou to me at once/' said he, as a 
servant appeared at the door. 

" Well, Pitou, what does all this mean ?" 
he demanded, a moment later ; " you left my 
service without a moment's warning. Was 
I not a good master ?" 
" None could be better, M. le Marquis." 
" Why then did you leave me ?" 
" It is a long story, M. le Marquis." 
" No matter, I wish to hear it Sit down, 
I shall ring for candles." 

When these were brought, Pitou com- 
menced, and gave an epitome of his adven- 
tures on the night of the 5th of June. At its 
conclusion, the Marquis was silent a moment, 

* 

and then he turned to D'Harmontal. Said he, 
in tones as freezing as a polar wind : 

" You come, it would now appear, as the 
envoy of a woman who not only sheltered 
an assassin from justice, but the assassin of a 
man she now professes so ardently to love. 
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In order to save him, she lied to me. She 
detested him, you say, and yet she gave him 
shelter and exposed me — the man of her 
love — to the ridicule of a handful of vulgar 
National Guards." 

"Remember that he was her husband/'' 

interrupted the Vicomte. 

At this the Marquis lost all patience. 
" Why in the name of decency," he cried ; 
" do you persist in this nonsense, M. d'Har- 
montal? She was his paramour, nothing 
more or less. When she believed him dead, 
and thought of the possible consequences of 
her intrigue, she promptly availed herself of 
my offer, professing for me the love she had 
so clearly shown for my scoundrelly brother. 
She even carried her unmaidenly conduct so 
far as to visit his dead body, and remove 
from it the evidence of her miserable liaison. 
She wrote me but one letter, and that, as I 
have had the honour once before of assuring 
you, contained no allusion to a marriage, secret 
or otherwise. I have already learned of this 
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alleged matter of a marriage-certificate, 
Madame de Rauville has written to me con- 
cerning it ; and my reply was as prompt and 
emphatic a denial of the allegation as I have 
been at so much pains this evening to make 
to you. You are old enough also, M. d'Har- 
montal, to be aware, that although such a thing 
-does at rare intervals occur, a secret marriage 
in France is practically impossible of accom- 
plishment. In this case, although both the 
contracting parties, were of age, the Code would 
still exact that the Acte respecteuse should be 
duly complied with, and an official attestation 
of the same be incorporated in the Acte de 
mariage. Unless this were done, and I have 
the Countess de Rauville's word for it that it 
was not done in this instance, no single mayor 
in any of the thirty thousand communes of 
France would dare celebrate a marriage. 
In short, monsieur, you must perceive, after 
all that I have said, if you are not absolutely 
blinded by prejudice, that her marriage with 
me was the result of the manoeuvring 
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of a false, wicked and thoroughly corrupt 



woman." 



The Vicomte was very indignant 

" I perceive nothing of the kind," said he 
warmly. <c You have no better foundation 
for the charge than mere surmise ; you have 
passed a harsh judgment upon her, and I beg 
you to reconsider it." 

" Assez /" said the Marquis peremptorily. 
4S Cest mon affaire. I will reconsider nothing. 
I married the woman and she abandoned me. 
I shall appeal to the tribunals for a deed of 
separation. Were it possible, I should marry 
again at once, for at my age one should have 
an heir ; I do not find it a pleasant reflection, 
that my brother may succeed me as the 
master of Laferriere." 

" As for that," said D'Harmontal, rising, 
"" you can get married within — let me see, as 
to-morrow is Sunday, you can publish your 
banns then for the first time, following next 
Sunday with your second publication ; and 
then, three days afterward, there you are, a 
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prospective family man — eleven days in all, 
providing you have a bride at hand, and do 
not die in the interim. But of course you do 
not believe me, and I am wasting my own 
time and your own in the attempt to convince 
you. Adieu, — I must return to the village, 
for it is already quite dark." 

" Nonsense !" said the Marquis, who had 
risen also. " You forget that you are my 
guest. Dinner will soon be served, and a 
servant will show you to your room at 
once." 

" Don't ring !" said D'Harmontal, as the 
Marquis's hand fell upon the bell-cord. " I 
am too much in earnest to put off this subject 
as I would my coat ; your wine would choke 
me, and as I am incapable of any self-sup- 
pression, I should explode twenty times in 
the course of the evening. Had I succeeded 
in making you a convert to my views, I 
should have remained with pleasure, but it 
is better now that I should go. Adieu, 
Marquis" (extending his hand). " I am 
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very sorry, for you will some day wish you 
had listened/' 

" Dtcidiment? said the Marquis, smiling 
sourly ; " vous avez le citable au corps. Sit 
down again and I will astonish you. It is 
time I think I did so, for your faith in this 
woman is simply marvellous. " 

Whereupon he reopened his desk and 
placed the letters he had previously examined 
in the Vicomte's hands. 

"It is not pleasant/' he went on, " for a 
man to be compelled at some pains to show 
that he has been deceived by a woman. 
However, since you are the champion of 
my wife's good name, read, and condemn 
me for being destitute of charity if you can. 
These letters were written by her to 
Henri de Laferriere, at the very time, as you 
will perceive by the dates, that I was 
making honourable proposals for her hand. 
Read ! and satisfy yourself ;" and, as the 
Vicomte hesitated, he added : "Read! I insist 
upon it/' 

vol. 11. 32 
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The Vicomte, opening one of the letters at 
random, saw, indeed, much that surprised him. 
He showed it, too, in his face, for the Marquis 
said : 

" Ah ! you see ; and now I will surprise you 
still further." He rang the bell, and com- 
manded the servant to send Michaud to him 
at once. 

The secretary, it was clear, had been with- 
in call, for he immediately stepped through 
the parted curtain, and with his green eyes 
wandering from face to face, approached his 
master with a smirk of servility. 

" Since Pitou has related one part of the 
story, it is but fair that you should hear the 
other," said the Marquis. " My secretary will 
tell you what he saw one evening in the gar- 
den of the H6tel de Rauville." 

The Vicomte looking up in surprise from 
the letters, encountered the- sea-green eyes 
and the effusive smile, and felt a strong 
feeling of repulsion stirred within him at 
once. 
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When Michaud had narrated his experience 
in the orangerie, the Vicomte threw the 
bundle of letters back upon the desk. 

" Take them," he said, in a voice choked 
with indignation ; " I don't want to read them. 
There is nothings there incompatible with 
the idea of marriage. As for this green-eyed 
animal, here, I believe him to be a liar. Mark 
me, M. de Laferriere, you will yet find that 
this fellow is a scoundrel, and a confederate in 
some hideous conspiracy against your peace 
and honour." 

" I protest, M. le Marquis. Must I sub- 
mit to this language ?" whined Michaud, 
turning pale and trembling toward his 
master. 

" And what is more/' pursued the Vicomte, 
heedless of the interruption, " if I were not 
under this roof, I should give this whimper- 
ing cur, who boasts of having played the spy 
upon a lady who is as far above him as purity 
is above filth, or an angel abov6 the devil — I 
should give him such a beating as he would 

32—2 
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never forget ; I should, by God I And now, I 
have only one more thing to say," he added, 
turning away from Michaud with a gesture of 
disgust, " and that is for your benefit, Marquis. 
You love this lady still, and are trying a 
dangerous experiment, that of stifling this 

love in your heart. Now, I am a much 
younger man than you, and am, I know, a 
fool in many respects, but I am sure that 
you will not succeed in the attempt More- 
over, when you have found out your mistake, 
and discover the terrible injustice you have 
done the woman you are trying to stamp 
out of your memory, do not complain if no- 
heart pities you, and no tears are shed 
over your affliction, as affliction it will 
surely be. In the bitterness and desolation 
of that hour, Marquis, you will recall these 
parting words of mine. Adieu ! Come, 
Pitou." 

And before the Marquis had time to answer 
he found himself in the room alone with 
Michaud. 
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44 Pitou," said the Vicomte, upon retiring 
to rest at the inn that night, "the poor 
lady is indeed in sore trouble ; but, with God's 
help, I shall see her through with it in the 
<md." 
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CHAPTER IX. 

MOTHER AND DAUGHTER. 

At night, what is ugly and deformed be- 
comes, in most cases, simply picturesque. 
Moonlight is delusive, like all artificial things ; 
and this, perhaps, is a wise ordination of 
Providence, for the world soon tires of too 
much truth, as a something too prosaic, too 
easily comprehended, too utterly denuded 
of the qualities wherewith imagination and, 
through it, ambition with its kindred instincts 
are nurtured. 

In noting the alacrity with which men turn 
from, or look beyond, what is plain, and well- 
defined, and dutiful in life, to perplex them- 
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selves with the paradoxes and intangibilities 
of religious belief, would it be irreverent to 
hazard an opinion that, were all that is dark 
in a creed made clear and legible in the light 
of a perfect revelation, its followers would at 
once turn away and seek a new and fribre 
abstract form of mysticism ? 

The Sun, supremest God of Truth, illu- 
mines too many pleasantly obscure nooks and 
corners ; resolves too many phantoms and 
bogies into the /mere tricks and vagaries of 
midnight shadows, of swinging tree-tops and 
falling moonbeams ; shines with too great an 
impartiality upon the ugly and the beautiful ; 
reveals too clearly our lives' paths, with their 
grim finger-boards pointing to inexorable 
conditions. 

Without any doubt, the best of us would 
soon tire of perpetual daylight. 

From " Orph6e aux Enfers," divested of 
the lime-light and the music, and represented 
upon.the greensward upon a summer's after- 
noon, we should turn, with a shout of derision 
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so tawdry, and poor, and real would appear 
the tinsel, the glass jewels, the painted faces 
of silver-buskined nymphs, and all that had 
held us spell-bound for hours in the crowded 
theatre the night before. 

We doubt not, also, that were a real ghost 
to be captured and held pinioned by some 
resolute soul until daylight could be brought 
to bear upon its form and features, that first 
with curious awe, and afterwards with shrug- 
ging of the shoulders and scornful laughter, 
we should survey the shrinking object, and 
then straightway consign our books of ghost- 
stories to the waste-paper basket. And our 
bravery would last until night came, possibly 
with a wild easterly gale shrieking and raging 
at our study windows, when, with the know- 
ledge that the ghost was once more abroad, 
the discarded books might speedily find their 
way back to our shelves again. 

The Vicomte d'Harmontal, until his return 
from the Chiteau of Laferriere, had never 
visited the old house in the Rue de Picpus 
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by daylight. He remembered it, in a vague 
way, as a picturesque enough sight, with its 
massive facade and its line of lofty lucarnes ; 
and somehow this very picturesqueness and 
isolation seemed appropriate conditions of 
the part it had been destined to play in the 
drama of Marie de Rauville's life, and, indeed, 
to lend to it a certain glamour of romance. 
He was quite astonished, therefore — more so, 
perhaps, from having the luxurious surround- 
ings of the Marquis so fresh in his mind — on 
perceiving the desolate and uninviting aspect 
of the old house by day. The little salon, into 
which he had been shown upon the occasion 
of his first, and one subsequent visit, was 
sufficiently shabby, he thought ; but now the 
neglected garden become a mere tangle of 
weeds, the broken windows, the grass-grown 
court, the rusty gate hanging upon one hinge, 
the humid staircase, the musty smells per- 
vading the dark corridors, and the little salon 
itself, with all its disfigurement made visible 
by the sunlight that streamed in at the tall 
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window — all this impressed him very pain- 
fully. The room had been swept, indeed, 
and garnished after a poor fashion — not by 
Marie, for she had had no thought as yet for 
such things — but by Clichette, who, versed in 
some of the ways of poverty, had taken one 
of Marie's rings to the Mont de Pi6t6, and 
with the proceeds had purchased such articles 
as were indispensable to her mistress's com- 
fort, and a few yards of bright chintz, with 
which she had covered the stained and broken- 
down furniture. With the remainder of the 
money, the exigencies of their humble menage 
had thus far been met. 

D'Harmontal, much depressed in spirits 
over the failure of his mission — a self-imposed 
one, by the way — and fearing the conse- 
quences that might result from imparting a 
knowledge of it to Marie, was greatly re- 
assured, first by the unaffected warmth of her 
greeting, and then by the air of resignation 
with which, at the outset, she listened to his 
story. 
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We might as well confess at this .point, 
what the astute reader will have already 
divined, that something more than friendly 
interest, something even more than love, 
though akin to it, had by this time found its 
way into the Vicomte's heart. The old 
house, to him, had become a sanctuary, in 
which, with reverential awe, he worshipped 
this lovely woman. It was the natural out-, 
come of their present relations. It could not 
have been otherwise. 

With a woman's instinctive perception, 

Marie, even in the stress of her own sorrow, 

1 

had seen something of this, and in her deso- 
lation felt grateful for it. 

Ah ! reader, you who think lightly of such 
everyday mercies as kindly greetings, and 
the pressure of* friendly hands ; you who, 
sharing in the common inheritance of man- 
kind — the inheritance of those weaknesses 
which began with the breaking up of the 
first Paradise, and who, being thus fallible, 
join in the hue-and-cry which is always raised 
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over a brother or sister who falls ; you who 
have, perhaps, experienced domestic sorrows, 
•carking money cares, the downfall, it may 
be, of dearly cherished hopes — have exr 
perienced only such mitigable ills, and not 
the bitterness which comes from the sight of 
averted faces, of scornful finger-pointing, and 
the sad tokens of heart-alienation which you 
are forced to read in the glances of your 
•oldest and dearest friends : — you will never 
know, reader, until you have suffered all this, 
and suffered it unjustly — have thus cruelly 
•expiated a folly, perhaps, an indiscretion, an 
unwise impulse prompted by over faith in 
human nature, and have, at last, despaired 
of justice, and of the revenges which, in spite 
of the proverb, Time rarely brings — when 
you have done all this, and not until then, 
will you know how gratefully a kind word 
and a generous expression of confidence can 
fall upon a human ear, and how the mere 
pressure of a hand can send a thrill to the 
heart and great salt tears to the eyes. 
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Marie de Laferriere had experienced all 
this, and her heart leaped forth in grateful 
response to the sturdy and chivalrous devo- 
tion of the young Vicomte. Of this nascent 
love, this new worship, she had, as we have 
said, an intuitive knowledge. Had her affec- 
tion for the Marquis been less, or the weight 
of her woe less crushing, she would have 
found room in her heart for a feeling of 
gratification at a love so pure and unselfish 
as this. As it was, nothing but a deep sense 
of gratitude was at this time stirred within 
her by the discovery. She thanked him with 
gentle fervour, and he observed, not without 
emotion, that her long lashes, falling before 
his earnest look, were wet with tears when 
they were again raised from her cheek. 

" I knew it," she said, at the conclusion of 
his narrative, in which he detailed every 
incident of his interview with the Marquis. 
" I knew it, and I told you it would be so," 
she continued bitterly. " Monsieur de 
Laferriere is harsh in his judgment, but I 
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cannot blame him ; appearances are sadly 

against me. In some way he failed to 
receive my letter, and therefore believes, with 
a great show of reason, that I have deceived 
him. It is Fate, rtionsieur, that portions out 
our lives, giving to one happiness and sun- 
shine, to another misery and the life in death 
of utter hopelessness and despair ; Fate, 
that is in my case hard, cruel and inexor- 
able, that has linked my life to something 
inconceivably and unutterably hideous — a 
something which the world calls a duty, a 
moral obligation that may outlive all hopes 
of release. Somewhere I have read of a man 
condemned by some judicial bizarrerie to be 
bound face to face with a corpse, thus to 
remain until dissolution and decay released 
him from the terrible embrace. Somehow I 
feel the terror, the -repulsion, the horror, I 
was about to say the nausea, which that poor 
wretch must have endured, when I think of 
this obligation, and in thinking of it I begin 
to conceive, for the first time, how these so- 
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•called sacred ties of marriage may become 
the most accursed ties with which much- 
■suffering humanity could well be inflicted. " 

By this time she had become' flushed and 
excited, with two red spots burning upon her 
cheeks. The Vicomte, wishing to offer some 
consolatory suggestion, signally failed in the 
attempt, having, in reality, nothing of a con- 
solatory nature to offer. 

Their interviews were destined always to 
<end thus, and the Vicomte left the house in 
-despair. 

The same evening, between nine and ten 
o'clock, a woman in black, and heavily veiled, 
applied for admission at the porte cochlre of 
the Hotel de Rauville. When, after a 
moment's hesitancy, the concierge saw the veil 
torn aside with an imperious gesture, and 
beheld the well-known features of Marie de 
Laferriere, he fairly staggered to the gate, 
threw it open, and, as one in a dream, saw 
her approach the hotel. He stood, uncovered 
and bewildered, until he saw her ascend the 
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perron and disappear within the court ; not 
until he had taken a drop of cognac, and 
wiped the perspiration several times from his 
brow, could heimparttothesomewhat corpulent 
wife of his bosom the astounding intelligence : 

"She had come back again — in mourning 
clothes, and on foot. ,, 

The fact could not well be gainsaid. 

She brushed past the valet as he opened 
the door. 

" Is Madame la Comtesse in her chamber ?" 
she asked. 

" She is, madame." 

She swept up the broad staircase, through 
the dimly-lighted salons, and into her 
mother's boudoir. Approaching the door of 
the chamber, she knocked. It was opened by 
the Countess's maid, who gave a little scream 
as she recognised Marie's features. 

" Who is it, then ?" demanded a voice from 
within. 

Marie, pushing the maid aside, stepped 
directly into the chamber. 
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At that moment, a figure, that of a majestic, 
white-haired woman, started from a sofa, 
advanced tremblingly at first, as if to welcome 
her, suddenly stood still, grew erect, and 
fixed a stern, hard look of inquiry upon her 
visitor. 

" Mother !" said Marie softly. 

" I forbade you to return. Why are you 
here ?" 

" Mother P 

" Don't call me that." 

" Madame !" 

" Well, once again, why have you disobeyed 
me ? What brings you here ?" 

" That which you seemingly do not possess 
— affection." 

" Affection ! Bah I You possess affection !" 

" Do you forget that I am your daughter?" 

"No; I wish I could. But a child can 
forfeit all claim to a mother's love and pro- 
tection," said the Countess sternly. 

" Not without a hearing, and a chance for 
justification, at all events. The State accords 
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that privilege to criminals even," retorted 
Marie, flashing a look of sudden defiance at 
her mother. 

" You have had a hearing ; I received your 
letter, and duly considered its contents. 
You probably received my answer. In it I 
expressed my convictions, with severity, per- 
haps as was natural ; but still, with the candour 
that is a part of my nature. In it I distinctly 
forbade any further intercourse between us. 
If you possessed any pride or sense of shame 
you would not have crept, unbidden, and at 
night, into my presence again." 

" Madame," said Marie, slowly emphasizing 
every word, " it were better if women, desti- 
tute, like you, of a heart, destitute even of 
the instinct which leads the brutes to protect 
and defend their young, were childless and 
barren. Had such been the case with you, 
your conscience would not be burdened, as it 
now is, with the crime of turning a daughter 
away from your door." 

" That daughter brought dishonour and dis- 
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grace upon her home, and then abandoned it," 
rejoined the Countess sternly. 

u I have done neither. I am more sinned 
against than sinning. " 

" That is the cant phrase of women who 
seek to justify themselves in departing from 
virtuous ways," said the Countess con- 
temptuously. 

" Soil ! madame ;" and a look, not of filial 
love, but resembling a fire-beam, sped from 
Marie's eyes. " What, however, can be said 
of women who, being passionless themselves, 
and therefore entitled to no voice in the 
things by which men and women are most 
frequently stirred — knowing not even the 
meaning of temptation, and consequently 
nothing of the very soul of virtue, resistance — 
still venture to preach the gospel of ice and 
snow to their sisters ? They have no right to 
do it, I say. They are of the same sex as the 
rocks and stones, and should, like them, be 
mute. Conceive, if you can, of a blind man's 
railing at the sun, and shrugging his shoulders 
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at the mention of Raphael's ' Transfiguration ;' 
or of a deaf man's pooh-poohing the score of 
Mozart's ' Twelfth-Mass/ and you will then be 
able to recognise yourself in the r6le you have 
chosen to play in this fine tragedy of mine. 
You are just the woman, Madame la Com- 
tesse, to have sent Gretchen, without the 
least compunction or pity, to the pillory. " 

" I know I am," said the Countess, " and 
I perceive that you find ' Faust ' to be very 
apposite reading in these days. Gretchen 
was a hussy, who sold herself to the devil for 
a casket of jewels, and she deserved all she 

got. By the way, I am curious to know at 
what price you yielded up your honour. A 
De Rauville never having sold herself before, 
there is no precedent to guide me in forming 
a conclusion upon the subject. " 

A shock went through Marie's body ; then 
she stood, pulseless as a marble statue, her 
white lips glued to her teeth, and every finger- 
nail biting into the clenched palms. 

" This is flippant talk from a mother," she 
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said presently. " It is, however, unendurable 
talk from a woman, to a woman. Remember 
that I am a wife, like yourself, though I do 
not share your advantage of being both wife 
and widow — I wish I could." 

" Bah ! bah I" sneered the Countess. 

"For God's sake do not irritate me so. 
It was by such means you drove me into this 
accursed marriage with Henri de Laferrtere." 

" Drove you ? . Oh ! oh ! that is refreshing 



news." 



" Drove me — yes ! I cared nothing for 
him, and I did love the Marquis. But for 
your interference, I should probably now 
have been his wife." 

" What do you mean by interference ?" 
and for the first time a quaint entered the 
Countess's conscience. 

" Simply this — that, in your usual haughty 
dictatorial way, you forbade my doing what 
I had no intention of doing. You awoke 
what was stubborn and rebellious in my heart, 
and prompted me, out of sheer obstinacy, to 
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do that which of my own accord I should 
never have done. In a moment of mad 
revolt against your authority, I consented to 
become the wife of Henri de Laferri&re." 

" You married him ? And this is the 
truth ?" 

" I married him ! and it is the truth." 

" Without my consent ? How was that 
possible ?" 

" I was of age." 

" There was still the Acte respecteuse, how- 



ever." 



" Which formality was, I believe, complied 
with." 

" But how ? I never received a notification 
of it. I should have been served with three." 

" They could not be personally served, for 
you were in Italy at the time. If they, by 
any chance, were forwarded to a wrong 
address, you would have never received them 
as a matter of course." 

The Countess was reflective a moment. 

" Ah ! I see," she answered ; " and in this 
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way, presupposing the fact of a marriage, 

you crept through the meshes of the Code ?" 

" Possibly. I know not how it was done." 

" Humph ! Where did this marriage take 

place ?" 

" 1 cannot tell. I wish I could." 
The Countess's brow darkened again. 
" Cannot tell ? that is very strange," she said. 
" Well, it happened in this way. Madame 
d'Orbec probably told you that she saw me 
safely into the diligence at Rouen, and so she 
did; but at Vernon I was joined by M. de 
Laferriere, and together we drove to a village, 
some leagues distant, the name of which I 
never even inquired. He, it appears, had 
for a year past rented a small cottage in 
the neighbourhood, for what purpose I know 
not, but which secured to him the right to 
marry in the commune. We went at once 
to the Mairie, where the civil right was 
performed without a question ; and then, at 
my request, the religious ceremony was 
solemnised at a church upon a tall cliff over- 
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looking the village. It was a wicked thing . 
to do — a foolish, and to me, even to this day, 
an incomprehensible thing to do ; but, que 
voulez-vous ? I, at least, must make the best 
of it now, I suppose. I do not complain ; 
my only desire is that you should believe 
me. 

Her words seemed to have made a strange 
impression upon the Countess. She walked 
excitedly up and down the chamber for 
several moments in silence. Then pausing, 
suddenly, in front of Marie, she said : 

" I know of such a church in Normandy. 
The very house in which you were born stands 
beneath the cliff. It belonged to my father, 
and is now mine. Do you remember such a 
house ?" 

Marie brightened at once. 

" Certainly," said she ; " a beautiful old 
house, something like the H6tel de Cluny, 
with a high wall around it. Oh yes ! I re- 
member it well." 

A long pause ensued, during which Marie, 
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overcome by fatigue, sank into a chair ; the 
Countess continued to pace the floor. At 
length she stopped again, and said with 
marked asperity : 

"If this is the truth, why did you not tell 
me of it at the time ?" 

" I intended to do so." 

" But you did not." 

" At the urgent request of the Marquis, 
that I should say nothing to you about it." 

" He, however, denies any knowledge of 
this marriage." 

" Alas ! I know not why he does so. I 
sent him my marriage-certificate." 

"He never received it Rely upon it, he 
would not deny it if he had." 

" It may be so. Whatever he says I 
believe ; still I sent it" 

" He will never forgive you, Marie." 

" I know it He is proud and stern ; and 
believes that I have deceived him. Such, 
I am afraid, is the way with men ; but you, 
my mother, should forgive me, and take me 
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to your heart — even were I as guilty as you 
have believed me to be." 

" Guilty !" exclaimed the Countess. " And 
are you not guilty ? Married or not, you 
have dishonoured me all the same. You 
have deceived me, and brought scandal upon 
a hitherto unsullied home; and this I can 
never forgive." 

" Mother I" 

11 1 forbade you to call me that I" and the 
Countess hardened again. 

"And I choose to disobey you. As I 
said before, your heart is of adamant, or you 
would have it appear so, at least Have you 
ever seen anybody die ?" 

The Countess, startled at the question, gave 
an uneasy glance about the room, as if some 
spectre had been invoked whom she little 
desired to see, and answered : 

" Yes." 

" Did you not feel sorry ? Were you not 
deeply moved ?" 

" No. I speak of your father." 
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" And he suffered very much, too, did he 
not ?" 

" He did." 

" And you remained unmoved to the 
end ?" 

" To the end." 

Marie heaved a long sigh. 

" Will you never relent toward me ?" she 
asked* 

11 Never." 

11 Not if I ask for forgiveness ?" 

" Not if you were to go on your knees and 
ask it. I am in disgrace ; through you I am 
a prisoner in my own house. Were I to 
venture from it, I should be met on every 
hand by gibes and sneers ; not openly made 
so that I might resent thenv — oh no I but con- 
veyed in sugar-coated condolences, in artless 
questions as to your health, merged by a 

sudden wave of recollection into long-drawn 
sighs, and a copious discharge of crocodile 
tears. Do you think I have no longer any 
pride ?" 
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" Oh ! mother, your heart is dumb ; it is 
pride that speaks, usurping its place and 
crushing and stifling somewhere within it 
the supremest of human affections, that of a 
mother's love for her child. You are not a 
monster. You are not so cruel by half as 
you profess to be. Think of the time when 
my voice, the mere querulous cry of a new- 
born child, first fell upon your ears, and 
strangely stirred, as I know it must have 
stirred, every fibre of your body. Let me 
invoke the memory of that time, and the 
tender pity and love the sight of my help- 
lessness then inspired, and implore your 
forgiveness for what that child has brought 
upon you. For the grief I have caused you, 
for all the sorrow of these latter weeks, I 
humbly ask for forgiveness — see ! I kneel to 
you, mother dear. I do not as yet ask you to 
take me wholly back into your affections — that 
will come with time ; but forgive me, and 
accord me the bare justice of believing that 
what I have told you is true." 
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As Marie sank upon her knees, and raised 
her streaming eyes to the Countess, the latter 
moved impulsively forward as if to raise her 
from that position ; but at that instant her 
eyes, by some evil chance, fell upon her desk, 
and upon a soiled and crumpled note bearing 
these lines, which she had read for the 
thousandth time : 

" God help us every one. The dead is 
come to life. Henceforth let no one call me 
the Marquise de Laferriere. 

11 Marie." 

Then rushed all tumultuous through her 
mind the incidents of that fatal ball : the 
picture of an outraged husband trampling 
upon the roses her daughter had given him ; 
the curses he had called down upon the 
house of De Rauville ; the consternation of 
the night ; the scandal and disgrace of the 
morrow. No ! she could never forgive the 
woman that had done all this — never ! and 
she fairly stamped her feet in her rage. 
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" I cannot change my mind," she cried ; 
" my opinion of your conduct I have already 
expressed to you in writing. It remains un- 
altered, and unalterable." 

Marie arose slowly from her knees and 
turned toward the door; there she paused* 
and, facing round to her mother, said in a 
tone of icy deliberation : 

" You have spoken ; you have said your 
final word. It is my turn now, and I entreat 
you, madame, to listen, for what I am about 
to say will be as my dying utterance to you. 
You will never hear my voice again in this 
chamber, though echoes of it may come to 
you here and haunt you when I am gone. I 
came, heart-broken and penitent, to seek 
that place in your affections which I have 
always held, and to which I have a natural 
claim. You have thrust me away from you, 
however ; have spurned me from your heart, 
even while I knelt at your feet, and begged 
for the mere forgiveness which the good 
Christ has accorded me. But, remember, 
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in doing this you have aroused within me 
instincts which I feel and know to be 
accursed. You have deepened in my soul 
that dark shadow of yourself, which has been 
my worst inheritance, and have stirred up my 
pride, which you will shortly find out is as 
rigid and unbending as your own. A moment 
since I could have overlooked everything; 
now I despise myself for lowering myself for 
' the second time in my own esteem. It will 
never happen again. You have taught me a 
lesson in cruelty which I shall not soon- forget, 
or cease to profit by. It is all a lie that 
justice exists in the world, and that hearts are 
not made to be broken. The prodigal son is 
a myth. If not, he died in a ditch, and never 
tasted any of the fatted calf, at all events; and 
close examination would have shown that his 
heart's-blood was tinged bitter with worm- 
wood, I am sure. Oh ! I am a woman of 
stone now, and you cannot fail to be proud 
of me. But should your mood change within 
a week, a day, an hour, at this moment even, 
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it would be too late. An arrow sped from a 
bow will not turn back, you may rely upon it. 
I am going away, madame ; take a good look 
at me — it will be the last If you insist upon 
my return, I shall defy you — defy the law it- 
self, were you to summon it to your aid : I 
mean it Adieu." 

The Countess, expecting a violent outburst 
of passion, or further entreaty, was not pre- 
pared for this cUnouement. The matter had 
assumed an unexpected and startling aspect 

" Mjtfie !" she said in a gentler tone. 

There was no response. The door 
opened, and Marie stepped across its thresh- 
old. 

" Have you any money ?" asked the 
Countess, advancing a step nearer. 

Still no response. 

" Marie P 

The door had closed. 

" Marie !" 

The proud woman had gone so far as to 
open the door. She heard retreating foot- 
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steps, and saw a form gliding through the 
farther salon. 

" Marie !" she said in a louder key. 

The sweeping of a dress over the staircase 
was the only answer. 

She stepped to the bell-rope, and laid her 
hand upon it. She thought she would ring 
and summon. Marie to her presence again; 
struggling a moment longer with her pride, 
however, she heard the door below close 
with a slam, and she knew it was too late. 

With a wild, despairing cry, which quickly 
brought her maid into the chamber, the proud 
woman fell headlong in a swoon upon the 
floor. 
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CHAPTER X. 



FATHER JOSEPH. 



As the Vicomte d'Hanjiontal stepped some- 
what unceremoniously into these pages, a 
suitable opportunity has not hitherto occurred 
of properly presenting his credentials to the 
reader. The advent of another character 
into our narrative, however, makes it easy, at 
this point, to perform this tardy act of 
justice. 

In a hilly and obscure corner of Brittany, 
begirt by dark forests and swathed in a 
charitable mantle of ivy, beneath which its 
rugged exterior was well-nigh hidden, existed 
at the date of our story a dilapidated old 
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chiteau, with crenelated walls, a ruined 
donjon and four towers, en eteignoir, at the 

. corners, which for ages had been the birth- 
place of the lords of Harmontal. We say 
for ages advisedly, since in the " Histoire de 
•quelques families de la Bretagne," we find 
distinguished mention made of a qertain 

- D' Harmontal who figured in the Crusades ; 
a doughty knight whose good sword, en- 
crusted with Saracenic blood, had through 
many generations constituted, with the 
seignioral abode, the sole inheritance of the 
D'Harmontals. 

These lords without a domain, and without 
revenues, were always a stiff-necked and 
haughty race, ever ready to unsheath the 
sword in the defence of religion, feudal rights 
and country : bigots first of all, to . whom 
Rome was the centre of the solar system ; 
Guisards, Liguers, partisans of some sort 
always; Frenchman, in the stress and fervour 
of emergency only. They were austere, 
earnest, headstrong and violent; purblind 
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followers, it may be, of antiquated forms, but 
honest men always, who, until the revolution 
came with its levelling of social conditions, 
held steadfast to all the traditions of their 
race. Foremost among these was the scorn 
for mere preferment and wealth, and a horror 
of mesalliance, which led to a system of inter- 
marriage with families equal in rank, and,, 
unfortunately, in poverty, whereby the sang 
azur of the line was kept from a plebeian 
taint, and poverty, perforce, was exalted into 
a Spartan virtue, of which much and frequent 
boast was loudly made. 

The head of the house at the time of the 
revolution was a grey-headed, iron-hearted 
old man of srxty, who, looking upon emigra- 
tion as a cowardice, remained steadfast at his 
post. Escaping the scaffold by a lucky 
chance, he took an active part in the revolt 
of La Vendee. Hunted, with a few of his. 
followers, to his little stronghold in the forest, 
he fought like a tiger at bay, and perished 
only after he had laid, with his own hand, a 
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dozen of his stoutest adversaries low. His 
aged wife fell a victim to a chance shot in 
the course of the struggle, and the chateau 
was stripped of its contents by the Jacobin 
soldiery, and partly dismantled. 

The son, happily at this time in Paris, 
affected Republican doctrines, and with much 
tact and savoir faire, escaped the universal 
deluge. In the list of proscrits which Marat, 
thanks to the knife of Charlotte Corday, was 
never destined to finish, the name of the 
young Vicomte was found. An ode to 
Liberty in the Patrtote jFrangatse, and the 
friendship of Camille Desmoulins, saved him, 
however, from the guillotine. 

Finding his name to be a source of danger 
and an impediment to success, he abandoned 
it for another more in consonance with the 
spirit of the age, and for a time earned a 
precarious living by his pen. 

When "coalesced Europe," instead of 
being dismayed at that strange gage of 
battle, a king's head, promptly accepted the 
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challenge of Danton, and declared war 
against regicidal and suicidal France, the 
young Vicomte, in obedience to an hereditary- 
instinct, joined the army of the Republic, 
threw off his assumed name, and fought with 
distinction first under Dumouriez and then 
with Napoleon in Italy, Egypt, and nearly 
all the subsequent campaigns of the latter. 
At Wagram he was decorated upon the field 
of battle by the Emperor's own hand, and 
made a ieutenant-colonel of hussars. 

Thus far in his career the traditions of his 
race had been but little respected. It re- 
quired but a misalliance — a thing of easy 
accomplishment under the new regime — to 
destroy them entirely, and the opportunity, 
as might be expected, was not long in pre- 
senting itself. In the lull that succeeded the 
peace of Vienna, the Vicomte met, loved and 
won, a pretty, sober, pale-faced girl, the only 
child of one of the nouveaux riches of the 
period, a worthy bourgeois, who had not only 
become a millionaire through the invention 
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and adoption by the army of a new appliance 
of warfare, but had had the title of Baron 
conferred upon him by the Emperor in 
recognition of this patriotic service. The 
Baron, who since his promotion to a higher 
social plane had held the vieille noblesse *in 
increased esteem, was only too glad to 
sanction, and indeed encourage, a marriage 
which so well filled out the measure of his 
secret ambition. The wedding followed in 
due course, but the joy-bells were scarcely 
hushed, and the honeymoon barely entered 
upon, when the old Baron was stricken down 
with apoplexy and his body carried in great 
state to a brand-new funeral vault in Pere-la- 
Chaise. The practical result of this was, 
that a D'Harmontal, for the first time in the 

history of the family, became a millionaire. 

On the 7th of May, 18 12, a son, the 
Vicomte of our story, was born of this unidn. 
Five days afterward, the Vicomte joined his 
regiment, then en route for that ever memor- 
able Russian campaign. He served in 
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Marshal Ney's corps, and earned encomiums 
in high places for his skill in conducting 
several night marches of exceptional danger. 
After the passage of the Beresina, he was 
entrusted with the duty of leading back the 

broken remains of several regiments, and was 
named Colonel of the 3rd Chevaux Legers. 
Such was his devotion to the personal 
fortunes of the Emperor, however, that upon 
the retirement of the latter to Elba, he re- 
signed his commission, and gave in a 
reluctant adhesion to the new order of 
things. 

A disease contracted in Russia — to which, 
in fact, he was destined -yet to succumb — 
prevented him, much to his sorrow, from 
taking an active part in the events of " the 

hundred days," and when Waterloo came at 
last, and he was forced to relinquish the 
fondest illusion of his life, he determined to 
abandon Paris for a time, at least, and devote 
his remaining energies to the carrying out of 
a much-cherished project. This was neither 
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more nor less than the erection, upon lands 
contiguous to the old chateau in Brittany, 
and which had recently come under the 
auctioneer's hammer, of an edifice that should 
more fitly represent his altered fortunes. 

In the furtherance of this design, the 
ancestral abode was made as habitable as pos- 
sible for the reception of the Vicomtesse and 
her child, and thither the family soon repaired. 
A part of the forest was cleared under the 
Vicomte's direction ; an eligible site upon the 
brow of the hill, overlooking the ancient 
chiteau, was ioon obtained ; a new road to 
the highway was opened, and the woods soon 
re-echoed with the ring of hammers, and the 
voices of a busy throng of artisans. Slowly 
the walls of the great building rose above the 
soil. When completed, with its commanding 
position, its turrets and towers and dormers, 
it would have been a brave enough sight, no 

doubt, to have gladdened the heart of its 
lordly owner. But with the first frosts of the 

winter, came an access of that fatal Russian 
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malady ; and the heart of the brave Vicomte, 
beating painfully one long, terrible week, 
suddenly grew still and cold. They buried 
him with his cross upon his breast, and his 
sword by his side. Then, for a year and 
more, the widow lived quite alone with her 
child, in the old chateau. The new road 
became overrun with grass and weeds, and 
the foundation walls of the grand castle upon 
the hill, stood as they did on the day when 
the bell — far down in the valley — tolled for 
the dead lord and husband. 

At last, casting aside the torpor of grief, 
the widow summoned the architect, and bade 
him complete the building in accordance with 
the original designs. She was a simple- 
minded, simple-hearted woman, and of little 
use was this grandeur to her, but (ah! the 
love, the unquenchable love, the tomb is 
sometimes powerless to conquer) it had been 
his wish, and up to the very clouds, if needs 
be, the building must go. So the work went 
on anew, and soon the stately walls rose above 
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the tallest trees, and the setting sun gilded a 
long line of noble dormers ; and wandering 
peasants clambered the hill-top to get a view 
of this wonderful Aladdin's palace, whose 
fame had gone abroad through the land, and 
at last, with the closing in of another winter, 
fires gleamed from the windows far into the 
frosty nights and burned upon the spacious 
hearths, while the snow remained unswept in 
the court of the chateau in the dark forest 
below. For the pale-faced lady, who had 
been so assiduous in her attendance at the 
shrine of Our Lady, in the village church 
from whose belfry the Angelus sounded far 
and wide through the valley in the gloaming, 
she and the young lord, her son, had moved 
at last into the noble castle which was thence- 
forth to ^e their home. 

The devotional nature of the mother had 
found expression in a design, the work of her 
own hands and fully carried out by the 
architect, of an oratory, exquisitely finished, 
and glowing with richly painted glass, which 
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communicated with her chamber, and in which 
she passed many hours of the day in religious 
exercises. That nothing should be wanting 
to the unity of her plan, a young priest, a dis- 
tant kinsman, who had been educated at the 
Baron's expense, and invested with holy orders 
through his influence, was retained by her in 
the double capacity of confessor to herself 
and tutor to her child. 

Between Father Joseph — for thus he was 
called — and the latter, a feeling of strong 
attachment early sprang into existence. No 
tutor could have fulfilled his duties with more 
fidelity and zeal ; no friend could have been 
kinder or truer than the young priest Gentle 
in manners as a woman, faithful as a dog to 
his trust, simple, guileless, and destitute to 
all appearance of the grosser instincts of his 
sex, none could have been better fitted for 
the double part he was called upon to play in 
this decorous household. 

Years rolled by thus, with little or nothing 
to vary the peaceful monotony of life in the 
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ch&teau. When, having received from the 
priest all the knowledge he could impart, the 
time came for the Vicomte to go to Paris, to- 
complete his education, there was a violent 
though noiseless struggle in the widow's breast. 
She embraced him warmly, wiped away a 
furtive tear, and bade him God speed, in as 
cheery a voice as she could command. 

Father Joseph would have followed him, had 
it been practicable for him so to do. As it 
was, relieved of the major part of his duties at 
the chiteau, he shortly afterward announced 
to the Vicomtesse his determination to resign 
his position, and seek an incumbency in some 
country village. She would have dissuaded 
him from his purpose, but he persisted in it, 
and ultimately obtained a charge in an obscure 
village in Normandy. 

Once having tasted the pleasures of Paris, 
the young Vicomte wondered how he could 
have so long remained in the solitude of his 
forest home. In the long vacation he indeed 
visited his mother, but with the monotony of 
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the life at the chiteau, its gloom and seclusion, 
he very soon tired, and was glad to return 
once more to the great city. Though yield- 
ing in the first flush of his newly-acquired 
manhood to some of its allurements, D'Har- 
montal had the good sense and courage to 
exercise in his pleasures a self-denial at 
which some of his fellows greatly marvelled. 

In many respects, he led a life as laborious as 
that of any poor student in the Quartier. He 
attended the lectures at the Sorbonne with 
unfailing regularity, buried himself for days in 
libraries ; and in the end acquired a solid fund 
of information, which the world, later on, was 
surprised to discover beneath the elegant fri- 
volity of the young millionaire. 

His mother's fortune, originally immense, 
and since greatly augmented by nearly twenty 
years of economies, was now so large that 
she made him an almost princely allowance. 
He, unwilling, as yet, to quit Paris for any 
length of time, purchased a charming little 
hotel in the Rue Vanneau, where after many 
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futile attempts to draw his mother from her 
oratory and her devotions, he finally esta- 
blished himself en garqon" 

It must not be imagined that with accession 
of fortune, and familiarity with this brilliant 
Paris life, he had forgotten his old friend and 
tutor. Father Joseph had not been in Paris 
since the completion of his studies, but it was 
a cherished wish of his, to some day revisit 
the great city, pay his respects to a certain 
snuffy old professor whom he much esteemed, 
and climb once more into the garret in the 
Quartier Latin, where, as a student, he had 
first wrestled with his Greek and Latin con- 
jugations. 

This desire found practical expression at 
last. Instead of talking about it all his life, 
as some of us do with our schemes of travel 
and recreation, the good man simply said : " I 
will go." The result being that one October 
morning our friend the Vicomte was plea- 
santly surprised to receive a letter from his 
old preceptor, which announced his immediate 
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departure for Paris. The following day found 
him comfortably installed in a sumptuous 
apartment in the Rue Vanneau, with an 
obsequious lackey at his beck and call, a box 
of choice Havanas (the reverend gentleman's 
special weakness) upon the mantel, a pro- 
fusion of uncut books and reviews upon the 
table — surrounded in fact by every appliance 
of Men Ure and luxury which the forethought 
of the Vicomte could devise. 

It was late in the afternoon. The day 
being chilly, a bright fire of wood gleamed 
upon the hearth ; the odour of burning cigars 
pervaded the room ; a partly empty bottle of 
rare old Clos Vougeot stood upon the table ; 
the Vicomte reclined, as was his wont, upon 
a sofa ; the cur6 was buried up to his ears in 
an easy-chair. They had been talking of the 
old days ; the summer rambles in the dark 
woods; the stories told by the winter fireside, of 
the mother's gentleness, of the father's bravery 
upon the battle-field ; of the appearance and 
the prattle of the little boy of four, when the 
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good cur6 first inducted him intp the mysteries 
of the alphabet, and of much else of a similar 
import The theme naturally was an inter- 
esting one to D'Harmontal, and he entered 
upon it at first with eager zest. When at 
last the subject became a little threadbare, his 
mind, drifting away from old recollections, 
fastened itself for a minute or two upon his 
companion. 

" Here is a man," he thought to himself, 
" forty years of age, vigorously hale and robust 
— a model, in fact, of physical well being, and 
possessed of virility and muscular energy 
enough to qualify him as a leader of a forlorn 
hope ; and who, in reality, is as timid and in- 
aggressive as a lamb. ,, 

Such was truly the case ; neither in this nor 
in any other respect had he changed during 
the six years that had elapsed since his 
resignation of his post as tutor to his present 
host. His integrity was as perfect as ever ; 
his faith in the religion he served, if possible, 
more deeply grounded than before ; for upon 
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some points, touching certain supernatural 
attributes, of which he was once in doubt, an 
inibranlable conviction had come at last. 
Above all, he still remained as ignorant as a 
child of much of the world's sinning. It is 
true the Confessional of Our Lady of the 
Cliff, as his church was termed, situated in a 
quiet village, among people who of necessity 
had encountered but few forms of temptation 
in their lives' paths, could have revealed, at 
best, but scant knowledge of human turpitude. 
But the instincts, the inner revelations, the 
whispered communings between flesh and 
spirit, the moments in all men's lives when 
the laws of the comity of nations, the Syllabus, 
the doctrine of Transubstantiation, and much 
else may go to the dogs ! Was it possible 
that the worthy cur£ had none of the old 
Adam in his composition after all ? 

The Vicomte, possessed, fortunately or 
otherwise, of a discursive imagination, was 
wandering off upon a train of analogous 
thought, when, his cigar burning low and 
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singeing his moustache, the smell of scorched 
hair suddenly recalled him to a sense of the 
present He found Father Joseph in the 
midst of a glowing panegyric of the village 
in which he now resided. Uttering a few 
ejaculatory " Tiens /" " Vraiments /" and the 
like, between the whiffs, as he lighted a fresh 
cigar, he threw himself back once more upon 
the sofa, and visibly yawned. 

Fearing lest the cur6 had observed the 
action, he raised his head up upon his hand 
and said, affecting a sudden interest : 

" And this village of yours, is it really 
then so very picturesque ?" 

" In all Normandy there is none more so," 
replied the cur£, refilling his glass and hold- 
ing it up to the light. "And as for my 
church, my beautiful Lady of the Cliff, my 
chaste and holy bride, in the whole of Seine 
Valley she is peerlessly fair ;" and the good 
man, draining off the wine, set down the 
glass, and turned toward the Vicomte with a 
look which implied, u Disprove it if you can." 
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"Umph! my good Father Joseph/' said 
D'Harmontal, while a smile flickered about 
the corners of his mouth. "You are then 
one of nous autres, after all, and confess 
to a human necessity ? Denied the embrace 
of rosy arms, you fly with your heart- worship 
to a stony idealisation. And this enchantress! 
what is she like ? A gothic maiden, tall and 
stately ? A moyen age beauty, who, like 
Ninon, never grows wrinkled or ugly ?" 

"My son, I trust there is no irreverence 
at the bottom of your remarks/' interposed 
the cur£ gravely, as, adjusting his glasses, he 
turned his eyes full upon the offending 
Vicomte. 

" No, my father, none," rejoined the 
latter, with a full-fledged smile now upon 
his face, as he arose to shake the ashes from 
his cigar. " My persiflage is quite harmless, 
I assure you. I am pleased at your enthu- 
siasm — you who are so little addicted to its 
indulgence, that is all. I am much interested 
in this marble beauty, I assure you. Come* 
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tell me all about it ! Why is it called Our 
Lady of the Cliff ? There must be a cliff, of 
course." 

" My son, I have for ten minutes been 
describing this cliff to you." 

D'Harmontal was conscious of turning 
red ; he had not heard a word about any 
cliff. 

" Of course, that then is the cliff in ques- 
tion — the cliff that " he ventured at 

random. 

" That rises directly from the village, and 
bears upon its crest my beloved church. 
Yes, there is none other, my son." 

" And these neighbours of yours, you were 
saying " 

" No, you anticipate — I was about to say," 
continued the cure, removing his glasses 
and wiping them with his handkerchief. " I 
was about to say," he went on, "that, strictly 
speaking, and so far as education and breed- 
ing go, I have but one neighbour, the Marquis 
de Campvallon, who resides at the distance of 
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about a league from the village. You may 
have heard of him ?" 

" An old man of sixty, with a crazy wife, 
and an only daughter, a blue stocking, who 
writes Greek hexameters, and is in love, 
they say, with the Marquis de Laferriere. 
Nest-ce-pas ?" 

The cur6 gave a little start; readjusted 
his spectacles to his nose (near-sightedness 
was his only bodily infirmity), and surveyed 
the Vicomte an instant before replying : 

" Just so — just so/' he said, at length ; 
" although I did not know there was a 
Marquis de Laferriere, ,, he added reflectively. 

" Oh ! yes, there is ; and a brute he is, 
curse him !" said the Vicomte, leaping to his 
feet and giving the log such a vigorous 
thrust with the poker, that quite a merry 
shower of sparks flew dancing up the 
chimney. " I beg your pardon," he added, 
when he had resumed his seat ; " but I 
assure you, my feelings are strong enough 
upon a subject I have much at heart, to 
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justify me in the use of the expression I have 
just employed." 

Father Joseph made a mildly condemnatory 
gesture, and resumed : 

" There are some worthy people among 
the villagers. Very worthy people/' he 
added, after a moment's consideration. tl Le 
Sieur Lupin, the Mayor, for instance, is a 
man whom I greatly esteem; but as for 
families of rank and consequence, there are 
none excepting the one I have named. This 
is a pity, for there is a noble mansion 
midway up the cliff, and overlooking the 
whole village, which belongs, I am told, to a 
lady of distinction, and which, unhappily, is 
fast falling into decay through desertion and 
neglect I have never met any members of 
this family, except, as I fear, upon one 
lamentable occasion. I have been told that 
about twenty years ago, the house was oc- 
cupied^ for a short time only, by a beautiful lady 
— a child, I. might say, for she was but nine- 
teen, who, in the solitude of the old mansion, 
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and with but a single attendant, gave birth to 
a daughter. It was whispered that some 
cruelty of her husband — for she was married, 
mind you — had forced her to this seclusion." 

" This promises to be interesting. Do 
you recall the name ?" asked the Vicomte, 
a little absently, be it known, for his mind, 
since that vigorous attack on the log, had 
been wandering off to the Rue de Picpus ; 
" I suppose you do, of course ?" 

" But too well," rejoined the cur6 slowly — 
" but too well. An event in which I have 
recently played a part, and which, I humbly 
confess, lies heavily upon my conscience, 
prevents my soon forgetting it." 

"Ah! indeed!" said D'Harmontal care- 
lessly, his thoughts still intent on the beauti- 
ful, proud woman in the old house ; " what 
is the name ? Perhaps I may have heard of 
that, too." 

" Yes, possibly so," replied the cur£, stoop- 
ing to pick his handkerchief from the floor ; 
" possibly so. The name was De Rauville." 
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If a keg of gunpowder had exploded at 
that instant beneath the sofa, D'Harmontal 
could not have leaped from it more quickly 
than he did at the sound of those words. 

" Eh ! What ? De Rauville ?" he cried, 
seizing Father Joseph by the shoulders with 
an energy and force that startled the worthy 
cur6 in much the same manner that a shock 
of earthquake would have done. 

" Was it you that married her ? Quick ! 
now tell me that !" cried the Vicomte. 

" Who ? What do you mean ?" gasped 
the poor man, struggling to disengage him- 
self from the Vicomtes grasp. 

" Marie de Rauville ! Did you marry her 
or not ? Quick ! tell me !" 

" Yes ! yes 1 that was her name. For 
Heaven's sake, what has happened ? what 
have I done wrong ?" cried the poor priest, 
nearly distracted with alarm. 

"Wait a minute — and the name of the 
other was Henri de Laferriere ?" continued 
D'Harmontal, quite breathless with emotion. 
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" Yes." 

" And it happened in June of this year ?" 

" Yes ! yes. !" 

" Then hurrah !" he cried, suddenly throw- 
ing his arms about the astonished curb's 
neck; "you are a rare old Father Joseph, and 
Our Lady of the Cliff shall have a pair of new 
silver candlesticks for this." 

" Tell me — tell me, in the name of God's 
mercy, what this is all about ?" ejaculated the 
cur6, in great excitement 

" What it is all about !" exclaimed the 
Vicomte ; " why, you have now enabled me 
to protect the honour of a beautiful and much- 
suffering lady — that is what you have done ; a 
lady whom I love — hopelessly it is true — but 
none the less madly and devotedly for that 
reason. Now do you understand why, to me, 
you are to-day the dearest and best friend in 
the world ?" 

" I understand nothing. My mind is 
groping in utter darkness," said the cur6, 
wiping the perspiration from his brow. 
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" Then listen. Let us both sit down and 
endeavour to be cool again. Stop! I will 
ring for another bottle of Burgundy, it will 
quiet our nerves ; mine are dreadfully excited 
over thi3 news. Now listen. You married 
this couple (under what circumstances you 
shall presently inform me) — please wait, and 
hear me first. Well, the marriage, I suppose, 
was a legal one " (here the cur6 nodded his 
head), " though a secret one, of course." 

st I have had my suspicions that such might 
be the case." 

" Well, this man, Henri de Laferriere, is a 
scoundrel. Were all the creeping and veno- 
mous things in this world to form a confedera- 
tion, and to cast about them for a suitable 
chief, he would certainly be elected by accla- 
mation. Well, this man entrapped her, in 
some way, into this marriage ; he gratified 
some malignant design in so doing, you may 
rely upon it, for he cared nothing for her. 
Since then, taking advantage of a case of 
mistaken identity, he impersonated a dead 
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man, and was supposed to have been buried 
in Pere-la-Chaise. Before doing this, how- 
ever, he had stolen her marriage-certificate. 
There was such a certificate, was there not ?" 

" There was." 

"Well, this lady, thinking him dead, 
yielded to her mother's solicitations, and was 
married to the Marquis de Laferriere — her 
husband's brother — on the 17th of July. I 
interpret your look ; no matter now. As to 
her motive in this, it is her own secret ; I 
think I know it, and may whisper it in your 
ear later on. Ah ! here is the wine ! Let 
me fill your glass. You shall take some of 
this back with you. It is truly the king of 
wines, is it not ? Well, on the 17th of July 
it pleased this dead man to come to life again, 
and to step unbidden to the wedding-feast of 
the wife he had married in your little 
sanctuary on the cliff. She, distracted with 
terror at his appearance (he did not venture 
into the presence of the assembled company, 
mind you — oh no ! he sent for her to meet 
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him privately in a little pavilion in the garden), 
and she, distracted with terror, I say, gathered 
up a few of her jewels and fled, no one knew 
whither. Ftgurez-vous, mon phre, what a 
terrible thing that was l" 

Father Joseph, visibly affected, lowered his 
head, and shook it slowly and sadly. 

" I feared something evil would come 
out of it," he said softly, as if communing 
with himself. 

" But this is not the worst of it," pursued 
D'Harmontal excitedly. "This poor lady, 
whose seclusion I succeeded, after many 
attempts, in penetrating, is now practically 
abandoned by all her friends — by the men who 
married her — both of them — think of it ! by 
both of them I say ; and as if that was not 
enough, the very mother who gave her birth 
has turned her back upon her also. She is 
alone in a wretched old mansion in a dreary 
suburb of Paris, and deserted by all who 
should comfort and aid her in this great 
calamity. In the whole world she has but 
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one friend capable of serving her, and that, I 
am proud to say, is the man who stands 
before you ;" and the Vicomte, springing to 
his. feet, slapped his breast vigorously, and 
repeated, " Regardez done I Cest mot, mon 
phre? 

Father Joseph rose from his chair also, and 
grasping D'Harmontal by the hand, said 
with evident feeling : 

" My son, I rejoice to hear it ; this is chival- 
rous and noble conduct" 

" But you have not yet heard the worst," 
interposed the Vicomte eagerly. " Without 
knowing that, you cannot fully comprehend 
my delight over the revelation you have just 
made me. In your ignorance of much of the 
world's iniquity, you have not as yet a glim- 
mering even, of the infamous thing this man 
has done." 

The cur£ rubbed his glasses once more, 
readjusted them to his nose, elevated his eye- 
brows in the direction of the Vicomte, and 
awaited further enlightenment 
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" I told you that the marriage-certificate had 
been stolen." 

" Yes. You did." 

" Does not that fact afford you a clue to 
what I mean ?" 

The face of the good cure burned with a 
sudden indignation. 

" Must I understand — am I compelled to 
believe from your allusion, that — that " 

" That, having stolen the marriage-certifi- 
cate, he now denies that such a marriage ever 
took place. Yes, that is exactly what I mean. 
He maintains that this lady is his mistress 
and nothing more." 

" Holy Mother ! that such things can be !" 
cried the cur6, aghast " And this, then, is 
why the mother has hardened her heart 
against her ?" 

" Most assuredly." 

"And this poor, unfortunate lady, could she 
not then remember the name of our village ? 
The registers, both at the Mairie and the church, 
would have corroborated her statement." 
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"Yes, but unfortunately, through her 
ignorance of the country, and above all, 
through her blind confidence in this scoundrelly 
husband of hers, she paid no attention to this 
important point, and at this moment has not 
the faintest conception of where the marriage 
occurred." 

" Yes," replied the cur6, after some reflec- 
tion, " I can understand that well/' 

There was a moment's pause, then the 
cur6 added, with the air of a man who had 
taken a sudden resolution : 

" The mother : by what name is she called ?" 

" The Countess de Rauville." 

" Does she reside in Paris ?" 

€i Come to this window. That is her h6tel 
— there^— through the trees." 

Father Joseph picked up his hat. 

" My son," he said, " my conscience would 
be greatly relieved if I could go at once and 
disabuse the mind of the Countess of her 
pitiful error. Will you accompany me 
thither ?" 
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"With all my heart," cried the Vicomte 
joyfully ; "and while we are on our way, you 
shall narrate to me all the circumstances of 
this marriage." 

" Although I had never come into actual 
contact with men who, to my knowledge, 
were downright wicked," said the cur6, when 
they were in the street, " I felt a presentiment 
that when this M. de Laferri&re came to me 
with that beautiful lady " 

" Ah ! riest-ce-pas f interposed the Vicomte 
radiantly. 

" Very beautiful, my son. When he came, 
I say, and presented me with a certificate 
attesting to the performance of the civil rite, 
in accordance with the requirements of the 
Code, all perfectly en regie as it would appear, 
I still felt a secret conviction that in perform- 
ing the religious ceremony, I was somehow 
aiding and abetting a wrong. I remem- 
ber it as if it were this* morning. They 
arrived in a close carriage, at a very early 
hour, proceeded at once to the Mairie, and 
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from thence climbed to the church upon the 
cliff. This M. de Laferriere immediately re- 
quested to see me alone. I invited him into 
the sacristy, where, producing his certificate, 
he informed me that the young lady's mother 
being then in Italy, the marriage would be 
authorised by a relative, a gentleman who 
was then at the mayor's attending to some 
formality in connection with the civil rite, 
and who would shortly arrive. He produced 
numerous letters and documents corroborative 
of these facts, and when the gentleman at 
length arrived, I apparently had no other 
course left me but to marry them ; and this I 
did in due form ; they signed the register, and 
I gave him a certificate of marriage upon the 
spot." 

" The scoundrel !" ejaculated the Vicomte 
between his set teeth. 

" Ah ! the scoundrel, indeed !" repeated the 
cur£, with all the fervour of a liturgical 
response. " When they had gone," he con- 
tinued, " taking the road leading to Paris, a 
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sudden qualm seized me. That night, some- 
how, I scarcely slept, and ever since I have 
been haunted, by a vague though terrible 
presentiment that I had been guilty of an 
indiscretion, and became thereby the instru- 
ment of some evil. This feeling, perhaps, 
was heightened by the appearance and de- 
meanour of the gentleman who accompanied 
them, and for whom she manifested, I have 
since thought, a species of terror. In fact, to 
be candid with you, I was a little afraid of him 
•myself. " 

" And why, pray ? was he then so remark- 
able ? Can you describe him ?" asked 
D'Harmontal, his curiosity now thoroughly 
aroused. 

" Nothing would be easier," the cur6 com- 
menced to say, when some form of congeal- 
ment suddenly crept into his speech. He 
stopped as if rooted to the spot, his eyes 
resting, spell-bound, upon some object on the 

opposite side of the road. The Vicomte, 
looking in the same direction, was startled to 
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see our obsequious friend Michaud in the act 
of turning a corner into an adjacent street. 

" Eh ! what ! do you really mean it, Father 
Joseph ?" cried the Vicomte in such a joyous 
note of exultation that it brought back the 
wandering faculty of speech at once to the 
curb's lips. 

u I do," he answered. " That is the very 
man ;" here he took a long breath, and looked 
hard at the Vicomte. 

" Stop !" said the latter, reflectively ; " we 
shall not call upon the Countess to-day- 
Leave everything to me. I have a much 
better plan. We shall take a drive instead." 
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CHAPTER XL 

EXEUNT MICHAUD. 

Since her interview with Marie, the Countess 
<le Rauville had secretly indulged in but one 
hope : that her daughter, so ruthlessly spurned 
from her door, might yet return submissively 
to her arms. She had risen every morning 
with this thought uppermost in her mind : 
41 Perhaps this day she will come ;" had re- 
tired each night, saying : " Surely the 
morrow will bring her." Alas ! she had yet 
to learn that, in this sort of lottery, the 
chances are oftener barren than not. A 
ceaseless waiting, an hourly waning hope, a 
conviction at last that there is nothing but 
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blanks to the bitter end ; is not all this in our 
experience, good friends ? 

This daily-recurring disappointment soon 
made appreciable inroads, as a matter of 
course, upon the Countess's physical well- 
being. As if her prematurely white hair 
were not sufficient to reveal the cause of her 
suffering, her eyes soon acquired that pecu- 
liar sunken look which betokens acute mental 
distress, while dark stains, suggestive of 
early morning tears, soon encircled them, and 
thread-like lines crept insidiously into the 
comely face. To these media of manifesta- 
tion was shortly superadded a curious habit. 
She would pace the floor of her chamber for 
hours in deep thought ; would suddenly seat 
herself at her desk, and write awhile with 
eager haste ; then consider, recommence her 
walking, and, in the end, tear in pieces what 
she had written. Then would invariably ensue 
a violent outbreak of temper, succeeded by 
absolute prostration for the remainder of the 
day. In this wise her strength soon became 
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visibly affected. She lost her appetite, and 
grew haggard and worn, and at last a physi- 
cian was summoned, who, after shaking his 
head gravely at her condition, and counselling 
the avoidance of disquieting thoughts, pre- 
scribed certain medicines, which were in- 
variably thrown untasted from the window. 
Rigid introspection but too plainly revealed to 
her the nature of her disease, the disease of 
an invulnerable pride, such as no human 
nostrum or elixir could ever subdue. She 
had expended the full force of her moral 
strength in giving vigorous and frequent, 
though ineffectual, battle to it. She had 
written a score of repentant letters to Marie, 
but the dominant instinct revolting at this, 
and refusing to be exorcised, they had been 
destroyed almost as soon as the generous 
impulse that had prompted them was called 
into existence. She knew there could be no 
evasion of the hard conditions of her life, no 
opiate for the unendurable misery of her deso- 
late state. The road to happiness and rest was 
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a straight one, and led directly to the much- 
coveted goal ; but, unfortunately, in it uprose 
the, to her, insuperable obstacle of pride. More 
than all, she was tormented by a conviction 
which daily gained strength, that, even were 
this pride to be humbled, the sacrifice might 
avail her nothing in encountering another pride, 
aroused to full action by her own intemperate 
conduct, and as stern and unbending as hers 
had always been. Indeed, certain echoes of 
Marie's voice had not yet died out of the 
Countess's chamber ; again and again in the 
still watches of the night, would she hear 
those last grim adieux, and, listening, feel 
that thus it might end after all. 

It is but just to the Countess to say that, 
since that last interview, she had ceased to 
doubt that a marriage had taken place be- 
tween Marie and Henri de Laferriere. Her 
resentment, what there was left of it — but a 
few dying embers after all — fed upon the fact 
of disobedience and its concealment. This, 
at first, she thought she could never forgive. 
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Much reflection, however, aided by the 
gradual thawing out of her heart, had 
brought a feeling that, if Marie were to make 
suitable amends, and exhibit an amount of 
contrition commensurate with the gravity of 
her offence, she might overlook and condon e 
the whole wretched business. She failed to 
remember the fact that Marie had already 
voluntarily complied with these conditions ; 
or else she erred in thinking there was no 
limitation to Marie's capacity for self-abase- 
ment, and thus grievously under-estimated 
the difficulties which now lay in the way of a 
perfect reconciliation. 

Be this as it may, she secretly felt, what- 
ever her apparent alienation,, that Marie had 
never been quite so dear to her as now ; and 
she therefore bitterly resented the implacable 
sternness of the Marquis's attitude toward 
the woman he had professed to love, and felt 
her maternal instincts deeply stirred, when, 
in reply to a letter announcing her conversion 
to the belief in a secret marriage, he had 
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politely sneered at her woman's credulity and 
weakness. She gladly welcomed the oppor- 
tunity, therefore, which the following letter 
afforded, of speedily vindicating her woman's 
perspicacity and courage in acknowledging 
the truth. It came early in the day following 
Father Joseph's arrival in Paris, and ran 
thus : 

" Dear Madame, 

" I am happily in a position, at last, to- 
set all doubts at rest as to your daughter's 
legal marriage to Henri de Laferriere. I 
much desire that the intelligence I possess,, 
when I have conveyed it to you, should be 
imparted to the Marquis de Laferriere in 
your presence, and by me. I implore you,, 
therefore, to request his attendance at your 
house at three o'clock this afternoon, I would 
suggest that to secure this result, it would be 
as well to urge the plea of pressing business. 
There are weighty reasons also for asking 
him to come accompanied by his secretary. 
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I beg, in conclusion, to mention that it would 
be highly injudicious, to the extent of defeat- 
ing the ends I have in view, perhaps, to 
intimate to the Marquis the nature of the 
proposed interview. 

" I have the honour and the pleasure, 
madame, to be your humble servitor, 

" Charles d'Harmontal." 

The Countess lost not a moment in com- 
plying with the above request A messenger 
was at once despatched by her to the Marquis. 
His reply was, that he should arrive punctu- 
ally at the hour indicated in her note of 
invitation. 

At half-past two the Vicomte and Father 
Joseph were ushered by the Countess's 
orders into the library of the H6tel de 
Rauville. 

In a few moments she joined them there. 

D'Harmontal related the object of the 
visit with much empressement } then the good 
cur6 told the whole story of the secret 
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marriage with such manifest feeling, that the 
Countess was deeply moved by the recital. 
The Vicomte was secretly delighted at this ; 
the marked change in her demeanour augur- 
ing well, it appeared to him, for the prospects 
of a near reconciliation. 

The reader doubtless remembers that the 
library was connected with a little saloon by 
means of a curtained archway. Into this 
saloon, just as the clock on the mantel was 
chiming the hour, the Marquis de Laferriere 
and Michaud were shown. It having been 
agreed that Father Joseph should remain in 
the library until the propitious moment for 
revealing himself should arrive, D'Harmontal, 
pushing aside the curtain for the Countess to 
pass, followed her into the little saloon. The 
Marquis arose and bowed as stiffly as the 
ponderous courtesy of his habitual demeanour 
would permit. She, on her part, returned 
the salutation with chilling politeness ; then, 
nodding haughtily in the direction of Michaud, 
who almost grovelled upon the ground in the 
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servility of his obeisance, she bade them be 
seated. The Vicomte, without deigning even 
to glance at Michaud, extended his hand 
amicably to the Marquis, and said with his 
usual abruptness : 

" Madame la Comtesse has been good 
enough, monsieur, to act upon a suggestion 
of mine in bringing you here to-day." 

The Marquis's face became very hot and 
angry, and his brow contracted into an 
ominous frown, but checking whatever hasty 
words would under other circumstances have 
found expression, he merely bit his lips and 
made a slight inclination of his head. 

When they were seated, the Countess was 
the first to speak. 

" It was Mpnsieur d'Harmontal's sugges- 
tion, but it was nevertheless my earnest 
wish," she said, " that you should be a party 
to this interview. We have been, until 
recently, of perfect accord upon a painful 
subject ;" here the Countess, whose face had 
flushed a little at first, became suddenly very 
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pale again. " I have, thus far, been actuated 
by a fervent desire," she continued, " to do 
you full and impartial justice. In doing- this, 
however, I am afraid that I have overstepped 
the bounds of nature, and have wronged my 
own flesh and blood. In a recent letter to 
you, I took occasion to retract a part of my 
former belief. I would not have done so 
without possessing reasons more than sufficient 
to justify the act With your knowledge of 
my nature, Monsieur de Laferriere, you should 
have known and comprehended this. You 
thought proper, however, to resent the 
obviously just and honest course I pursued, 
and to seek the opportunity it afforded you 
of reaffirming, with unnecessary harshness, 
your unbelief in my daughter's marriage with 
Henri de Laferriere, your brother." 

She spoke quite low, and not without an 
effort ; but just as a mariner detects a storm 
in the opaline gleam of a summer's cloud, 
so an ear skilled in the vibrations of a 
woman's voice would have discovered a 
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.subtle tone of warning in her concluding 
words. 

" I regret exceedingly, madame," rejoined 
the Marquis,' with increased hauteur in his 
manner, " that a useless discussion should be 
resumed between us. I might have known, 
and, indeed, knew, that a time of reaction 
would come with you. However earnest I 
felt you to be, I foresaw this, and have 
anticipated the time when excuses would be 
forthcoming for your daughter's conduct. I 
respect the feeling that prompts them — a 
natural, and I suppose proper one in a 
parent; but it can hardly be expected, 
madame, that, outraged as I have been, I can 
either enter into your feelings, or partake of 
your leniency." 

a Ecoutez, M. le Marquis," replied the 
Countess, in a rising key. " You do not 
know me, or you would not have said what 
you did of my leniency. I believed, once, 
with you, that my daughter deceived me 
about this marriage ; it is quite unnecessary, 
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or it should be, at least, to remind you of the 
terms in which I then characterised her 
conduct. When I wrote to you, however, I 
believed I had good reasons for reversing* 
my previous harsh judgment Impartial 
justice — such as, so far as lay in my power, you 
have received at my hands — required that, to 
this extent, my daughter should be acquitted 
of the charges brought against her. The 
course I adopted has been abundantly justi- 
fied by recent developments, and I am now 
happily in possession of evidence which will 
shortly be imparted to you, and which, 
I trust, will effectually put an end to your 
scepticism in the matter. Let me hasten to 
assure you, however, M. le Marquis, that 
were it otherwise — were I sure that she was 
to your brother Henri, what you affirm and 
believe her to have been — this and nothing- 
more — every fountain of pity and compas- 
sion would at once dry up in me again. I 
should not only prefer to see her dead, were 
this the case, but I should thank God, when 
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I had closed her eyes, that I had answered 
no cry for mercy and forgiveness. This is 
strong language, I know, but it would seem 
necessary that I should employ it, when the 
Marquis de Laferriere tells me that he knew 
the time would come when I should apolo- 
gise for, and condone what I knew to be an 
infamy and a sin." 

" I spoke only of what is held to be a 
womanly virtue and an unfailing maternal 
instinct," replied the Marquis; "and I am 
truly sorry, madame, if my words have given 
you offence." 

" There is something superior to what you 
term a womanly virtue and maternal in- 
stinct," she quickly retorted ; " and that is 
womanly honour, which, in me at least, would 
surely revolt against condonation of false- 
hood and wrong-doing. However, further 
self-vindication is a waste of words. You 
should have known me better,, and spared 
me the necessity of its indulgence. As I 
have already told you, we are now in pos- 
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session of incontestable proofs of the mar- 
riage of my daughter to your brother 
Henri." 

11 For your sake, madame, I am glad to 
hear it," he faltered. 

" You owe, then, in common with myself, 
a debt of gratitude to our young friend, the 
Vicomte, who has so unselfishly striven to 
unravel this dreadful mystery. You will, I 
therefore, be glad to learn, from his lips, the 
important testimony he has brought to bear 
upon the subject. " 

In lieu of any better reply to words that 
stung him to the quick, the Marquis turned 
with a hot face, and a look meant to be thankful 
and eager, but was not, toward D'Harmontal, 
and bowed. 

The latter, who had quite enjoyed the 
vigour of the Countess's language, and was 
not only perfectly at his ease, but radiantly 
elate in the prospect of a near triumph, now 
crossed his legs, and settling himself into a 
comfortable attitude in his chair, fixed his 
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eyes calmly upon the Marquis, and said, 
designating Michaud with a gesture : 

" You may deem it strange that madame 
requested the presence of this fellow, and 
submits to his being a participant — a listen- 
ing participant thus far — in this interview." 

Michaud, who until now had been palp- 
ably endeavouring to preserve an appear- 
ance of neutrality, if not of indifference 
to family secrets, by a severe study of 
the design of the frescoed ceiling, here 
gave a sudden start, while his face, as he 
writhed upon the edge of his chair, wore a 
most uncomfortable look of anxiety. 

" His presence seems an unnecessary 
feature of the interview, I must confess," re- 
joined the Marquis, still very red in the face. 

" Well, M. de Laferriere, you will recall 
the fact that when I recently had the honour 
of waiting on you at your chateau, you were 
good enough to call in this fellow, to corro- 
borate certain allegations you then made re- 
specting Madame de Laferriere." 

37-2 £ 
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Perceiving that the Marquis winced at 
this, he continued in a sarcastic tone : 

" Intimately identified as he must have 
been with your affairs, it seems but just and 
proper that he should be present with you, 
and learn equally with yourself the exact 
nature of the information we now possess." 

Somewhat reassured by this, Michaud 
here displayed a double row of very yellow 
teeth, in token that he was privy to the whole 
business. 

" You get at your story in a circuitous 
way, it appears to me," said the Marquis 
haughtily. " If you have any communication 
of importance to make, do so at once. It is 
obviously Madame la Comtesse's intention, 
that you should do so without unnecessary 
circumlocution or delay." 

He turned toward the pale rigid woman 
by his side, to seek confirmation of his words, 
but before she could speak the Vicomte re- 
joined : 

" And mine also, monsieur. Plainly then : 
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On the 3rd of June, of this year, Henri de 
Laferriere, a gentleman (excuse the lapsus 
lingua), a man who laughs at undertakers, 
and anticipates the judgment-day at will, 
was married, in the usual form, to Mdlle. de 
Rauville, first at the Mairie of St. Loup in 
Normandy, by M. Pierre Lupin, the Mayor, 
and then at the church of Our Lady in the 
same village. This fact we know to be incon- 
testable." 

" By what evidence ? Have you docu- 
ments to substantiate this ?" 

" We have not ; though they are readily 
procurable." 

" I have simply your word then for it, M. 
d'Harmontal ?" 

It was the Vicomte's turn, now, to change 
colour. 

" My word, with those who know me, 
would of itself be sufficient," he retorted 
quickly. 

" I do not doubt it I have no cause 
whatever for doubting it. But you are young 
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and impulsive, enthusiastic and over-cre- 
dulous in matters appealing to your sym- 
pathies. You may have been misled into 
accepting a plausible fiction as a truth. By 
what further evidence do you propose to con- 
vince me that you are right Y 9 

Here the patting of the Countess's feet 
upon the floor could be distinctly heard. 

" By the testimony of one of the witnesses 
of the marriage ; the testimony, in short, of 
one who pretended to be the representative of 
the De Ranville family upon that occasion. 

At this point the green of Michaud's eyes 
seemed to spread into and pervade his entire 
face. There is an uncomfortable picture at 
Brussels, the work of an eccentric artist 
named Wiertz, representing the endeavour of 
a prematurely buried cholera patient to burst 
open the lid of his coffin. To those of our 
readers who have beheld that awful face, it 
suffices to say that Michaud's, at this moment, 
wore a somewhat similar expression. 

" His name, then !" demanded the Marquis. 
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Michaud hung upon the answer as if his 
very life depended upon it. 

" Jean Marie Pourcelles." 

" And where is he ?" 

" Here ; in this room." 

The Marquis sprang excitedly to his feet, 
and with his hand resting on the back of 
the chair, surveyed first the Vicomte and 
then the Countess in incredulous amaze- 
ment. 

" Here ?" he repeated, at length. 

" Yes, monsieur, here. Jean Marie Pour- 
celles, otherwise Michaud — forger, liar, 
calumniator, and devil — step forward and tell 
your master that what I have said is the 
truth." 

The Marquis turned fiercely round and 
surveyed his secretary from head to foot. 

" Well !" he exclaimed ; " do you hear ? 
What have you to say for yourself ?" 

" It is not true, monseigneur — it is not true. 
This is a conspiracy to ruin me. I know no 
more of what he says than a child unborn," 
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whimpered Michaud, pulling forth a volu- 
minous handkerchief with which he proceeded 
to mop his eyes. 

" Liar !" exclaimed a deep solemn voice 
at this instant, in their midst. The drapery 
had been drawn aside, and Father Joseph, 
erect, stalwart, and at this moment positively 
threatening, stood in the open doorway. 

Mama minister of Christ," he added, 
approaching the Marquis ; " I am the cur6 
of St. Loup, and am known as Father Joseph. 
On the 3rd of June, in the present year, I 
married Henri de Laferriere to this lady's 
daughter, and the man by your side, repre- 
senting himself as her relative, authorised me 
to perform the ceremony, and signed his 
name in the church register as Jean Marie 
Pourcelles. Look me in the face," he added, 
turning to the now awe-stricken Michaud, 
" and deny, if you can, that I am speaking 
the truth." 

Michaud's abasement was now complete. 

" Pardon! monseigneur — pardon!" he cried. 
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" I despise myself so much for having wronged 
so good a master as you have always been 
to me. But, believe me, I was forced to do 
this " 

" Stop !" said the Marquis, with a gesture 
of disgust — " not another word ; and I wish, 
madame," he added, turning to the Countess, 
"that you will permit me to ring for your 
porter, and to request him to throw this 
creature into the street" 

" Quite unnecessary !" interposed the Vi- 
comte cheerily, as he stepped to the door 
and admitted a sergent-de-ville. " We have 
anticipated all that. Michaud's presence 
is urgently required at the Prefecture of 
Police, where he will be asked to give some 
satisfactory explanation of his connection with 
this affair." 

Michaud's tears disappeared as quickly as 
they had come. He looked at the Marquis 
with an expression so malignant, that it sub- 
dued, for the moment, even the Vicomte's 
levity. Then he said : 
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" Yes, I did witness the marriage. I have 
known all along that she was fooling you — 
fooling all of you," he added, flashing a look 
at the Countess. "She cared nothing for 
you, M. le Marquis, and had you not once 
struck me like a dog, I should have told you 
of this, and spared you the mortification it 
has been my secret pleasure to see you 
endure. Even a lackey, for I have been 
nothing more, may have his revenges " 

" Quick ! take him out, or I shall forget 
myself!" cried the Marquis. 

Whereupon the officer, a brawny, muscular 
fellow, having received a confirmatory nod 
from D'Harmontal, whisked the obnoxious 
secretary from the room. 

When the door had closed again, an em- 
barrassing silence fell upon them all. Father 
Joseph, with the delicacy and tact of an ac- 
complished courtier, was the first to speak. 

11 With your permission, madame," he said, 
turning to the Countess, " I will now retire 
into the library. I discovered a number of 
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Elzevirs upon the shelves, which I will avail 
myself of the opportunity to examine." 

The Countess smilingly assented, and the 
trio were left alone. 

" M. le Marquis, are you now convinced ?" 
asked the Countess, with sudden asperity. 

" Of the marriage ? Yes." 

" And you will now do justice t& my 
daughter, of course." 

" In acknowledging this much — certainly." 

" Justice with you, then, has its limitation, 
I perceive ?" 

"In admitting, madame, that which inten- 
sifies my outraged feelings, and deepens the 
wounds my honour and pride have received 
a thousand-fold, I make, I think, a sufficient 
sacrifice," he answered bitterly. 

" I do not understand your allusion, mon- 

• »> 
sieur. 

" What ! You cannot see that this mar- 
riage reveals to me, as nothing else could have 
done, the depth of the love she must have 
felt for him I Can you not see how com- 
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pletely I must have been cast out of her 
regard, when, with infinite peril and risk to 
herself, she formed what she must have meant 
to be an indissoluble union ? Can you not now 
imagine why I have fought against this convic- 
tion, and refused, even to the extent of offend- 
ing you both, to give it a moment's credence ?" 

D' Harmontal began at this point to think that 
he had perhaps done the Marquis an injustice. 

"To take a more selfish aspect of the 
case," pursued the Marquis, "you overlook 
my pride ; you forget my position ; you fail 
to see with what contempt the world now 
regards me. I, the proud man, who have 
offended so many matrimonial instincts, who 
have trampled under foot so many projected 
alliances, become at last, it is alleged, the toy 
of a wanton, who would have used my name 
as a screen for her dishonour " 

" Monsieur!" and the Countess's brain was 
in a white heat in an instant. 

" Do not attribute this to me, madame ; I 
speak of the world's babblement, that awakens 
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echoes even within the walls of my chateau, 
a hundred leagues from Paris, and to which 
I am forced, with unwilling ears, to listen. 
Dreading the world, I fled to what I hoped 
would be an impenetrable solitude ; but there 
my misery soon grew hydra-headed, and I 
returned to Paris with the defiant impulse to 
show the world how a strong man could 
trample upon his sorrows." 

" I still persist, monsieur, in thinking that 
this day's revelation should mitigate your 
suffering," said the Countess in a low voice. 

" Madame, you deliberately blind yourself 
to what should be obvious facts. You fail to 
perceive that, after all has been said, my ' 
position here to-day has been a most humili- 
ating one. I learn that, in spite of solemn 
vows, of the fiats and benedictions of priests, 
and the testimony of official registers, I am 
not your daughter's husband, and am utterly 
cast off and trifled with in every aspect of the 
case. You overlook, or ignore the fact, that 
I have been worsted in this interview, that 
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you sent for me in order to gain an easy and 
ignoble victory over me, and possibly exult 
over my discomfiture. I find, to crown all, 
that I have even been the dupe of my own 
servant — that he, a creature dependent on my 
charity, has played a conspicuous part in this 
conspiracy against my happiness." 

Here the Vicomte did a curious thing. He 
rose impulsively from his chair, walked 
across the room, and extended his hand to 
the Marquis. 

" I understand you as I never did before/' 
he said. " My judgment of your conduct has 
been hasty and ill-advised. Forgive me if I 
have said a word to wound your feelings or 
needlessly aggravate what I now know to 
be your profound suffering. ,, 

" You are a brave, chivalrous, and unselfish 
fellow," replied the Marquis warnily, " and in 
what you have recently done, you have 
enacted the part of a true gentleman. Ah !" 
he continued, with a long sigh, as he released 
the Vicomte's hand, " if she had only been 
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frank and told me the whole truth about this 
marriage, this horrible scandal, and all these 
cruel misunderstandings arising from it, might 
have been avoided." 

" But surely she did communicate the fact 
to you ?" said D'Harmontal earnestly. 

" That is one thing I cannot, nor ever can, 
believe," replied the Marquis sadly. "We 
had a serious and earnest talk about my 
brother in that very room " — pointing to the 
library — " and in it she made no allusion what- 
ever to the existence of such a bond between 
them. I do not want to be harsh," he added, 
after a moment's silence, " but there is more 
or less of iron in my nature. I do not love 
as other people do. I am not gushing or 
sentimental. I feel deeply; but scarcely a 
shadow of what passes in my heart appears 
upon the surface. Yet I doubt if ever gush- 
ing sentimentalist or philandering sonnet- 
maker loved a woman with the whole force 
and strength of the sturdy affection which I 
entertained for your daughter, madame. My 
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heart did not break under the shock of 
disappointment It is too hard for that ; but 
from it, I can truly say, is now expelled all 
tender feeling. I shall marry again, and that 
at once ; but in selecting a wife I shall make 
no pretence of affection for her. I shall 
marry solely to perpetuate the family name ; « 
reversions and jointures and musty legal 
documents shall be the billets-doux I shall 
employ in effecting that, in many respects, 
undesirable end." 

" The time may come, monsieur, when you 
will bitterly repent of to-day's harsh judg- 
ment !" said the Countess, still unappeased. 

" You may think me hard and unfeeling/' 
he retorted ; " stern, inflexible and cruel, if 
you will. I am all that But I am honest, 
steadfast to my promises, true to my convic- 
tions ; above all else, a gentleman of that old 
school in which honour is the first and 
supremest law. I would have made a 
devoted and constant husband to Marie, to 
whom, as it was, I unbended more than to 
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any other living being. You, madame, should 
appreciate this. You are of the same type — 
I was about to say of the same obdurate type 
as myself. By your own confession you have 
driven this daughter from your door. You 
have not relaxed your pride, and sent for her 
since. You assured me, a few moments ago, 
that there were circumstances under which 
you could see her die unpitied and unforgiven. 
In your case there is a stronger motive to be 
charitable than in mine ; a cry of nature — an 
inexorable law such as no mother can long 
evade, must prompt you to take this child 
back to your heart. You reproach me. You 
invoke images of possibly bitter repentance. 
What may not be in store for you ? This 
daughter, too, is proud ; what if a cry as 
terrible as that of Rachel mourning for her 
children, should come back to you unanswered ? 
I may yet expiate my stubbornness, as you 
say. I hope I may. Such expiation would 
be sweet. I would grovel in the dust to have 
such a miracle as her complete vindication, 
vol. 11. 38 
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wrought for me. But you, madame, have no 
need to wait for such a consummation of all 
our hopes. The place for your daughter, 
whether guilty or not, is here, in this house, 
by your side, and I earnestly hope that the 
result of your harshness has not been to drive 
her from your door for ever." 

The Marquis had risen and extended his 
hand to the Countess. Hot tears, for a 
wonder, were coursing down her face, whether 
from vexation or newly-awakened tenderness, 
it was difficult to divine. 

" Adieu, monsieur," said she, with just the 
slightest pressure of his hand. 

He then parted from the Vicomte in silence 
and left the house. 

In a few minutes D'Harmontaland Father 
Joseph followed his example. 

That night the Countess wrote a long and 
repentant letter to Marie. The next day 
it was returned unopened and unread, 
the superscription being in Marie's hand- 
writing. 
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The poor woman, incredulous at first, flew 
into a violent rage, then cried piteously for 
an hour as the Marquis's prophecy flashed 
upon her mind, and at last was put as helpless 
as a child, by her maid, to bed. 
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